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“Why do you use a vanilla extract that is not 
satisfactory when you can always have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


which is made from the finest Mexican beans, by 
‘insisting uponit. ~— 
lf For sale by the best grocers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 
It, Joseph Burnett Co., 
\ Y Boston, Mass. 
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Corner of Boylston St. Over Continental Clothing Co. 
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Entrance, with double elevators, 18 Boylston St. 


SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING, 
BOOKKEEPING, 
TELEGRAPHY, etc. 


Individual Instruction. Day and Evening. 


None Too Old to Learn. 
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SHIPPED, sccurel\y packed, in plain box that 

no advertising. Express prepaid any- 

where in New England. Moncey promptly re- 
turned for goods if they don't suit you. 


R.A. SPLAINE & CO., 


N. E. Tel, 58-3. HAVERHILL, MASS. 
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References—Any bank, express company or busi- Elevator Service Day and Evening. 
ness house of Haverhill. 


Mention National Magazine when ordering 






Call or Send for Circular. 
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LA CROSSE, A MODEL WESTERN CITY 


By Willis L. Osborne 


T is rather a boast than a cause for re- 
| gret among the busy, ambitious towns 

of the Upper Mississippi valley, that 
they have no history. A community in its 
relations to other communities is individ- 
ual, and when one begins to display pride 
in a storied past, the suggested symbol is 
an ancient and spectacled dame with her 
knitting, rather than a clear-eyed, hardy 
man, ready to run a race, blow a trumpet 
or saw wood. To designate a city or a na- 
tion as a “has been” is to write an obituary 
inherently cruel and only not contemptu- 
ous because indifferent. It is true that an 
eventful yesterday is no bar against a vig- 
orous today if only the events have not 
been of a character to incite sitting in the 
shade and meditating upon past sensations. 


The very excellent photographs used in connection 
with this article were taken expressly for “ The 
National Magazine” by the following photographers : 
—Grandfather’s Face, by M J. Pitkin, of La Crosse; 
Oak Grove Cemetery and La Crosse River, by Mariner; 
Meadowbrook, by rs, L. C, Colman; the balance of 
the photographs y W, A. Pryor, of La Crosse, 


What is called a “boom” is municipal his- 
tory of the most debilitating nature and the 
new town of the middle west which has 
escaped the torpidity, following upon such 
commercial intoxication, has cause to give 
thanks daily. 
x ok Ox 

La Crosse, the principal city of Western 
Wisconsin, typifies the fortunate towns 
whose history would be little more than 
the short and simple annals of the well-to- 
do. It is so far from being historic, in the 
ordinary sense, that when, a few years ago, 
an effort was made to settle certainly the 
origin of its name, the matter was much 
disputed and never quite agreed upon. 
Those who believed that the rolling prairie 
with level stretches had been a favorite 
playground for ‘he Indian ball game with 
the French name, were in the majority, 
while a smaller number who claimed tra- 
ditional knowledge of a great cross of 
wood, set up by early missionaries, had 
good support for their contention. How- 
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ever, Prairie La Crosse it was when the 
first trading shanty was built of logs and 
commerce established with the Indians. 
That was fifty years and more ago, and 
the occupant of that structure is still an up- 
right and towering figure among his fel- 
low men as he was when his altitude and 
activity secured him the respect of the 
painted and bianket-clad Winnebagos who 
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trafficked with him when he and the cen- 
tury were on the bright side of life’s meri- 
dian. 
* * x 

The town which followed was as natural 
and unforced as the growth of a healthy 
seed which finds lodgment in congenial 
soil. Here was a prairie three miles wide, 
with a mile or more of frontage on the 
Mississippi, widening out to five miles 
along the cliffy and tree-clad range of 
bluffs to the east. To the north was a 
strean: of bright water which soon became 
known as La Crosse river, coming down 
through as rich an agricultural valley as 
the sun shines on, watered by a hundred 
streams and beautiful in its every acre of 
forested hill, level plow land and natural 


meadows. Beyond La Crosse river, a mile 
distant, was another prairie destined to be- 
come the location of a great lumbering in- 
dustry and of that portion of the city of 
La Crosse known as the North Side. Of 
greater importance than all else was the 
fact that here Black river poured its waters 
into the Mississippi from out of vast pine 
forests destined in the fifty years following 
to provide shelter for millions of human 
and animal lives, employment for a great 
industrial army and to be the greatest civ- 
ilizing agency of this period of develop- 
ment. 
ok ok 

From this origin and these elements has 
grown, by slow and solid accretions, a city 
oi thirty thousand people which has a right 
to consider itself a type of what is best in 
medern, municipal life. It has twice been 
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threatened with a “boom,” once in its cal- 
low days and again within a comparatively 
recent period. Each time the people have 
kept their heads clear and refused to be 
either dazzled or frightened. So the city 
has never known a backset, its business 
and population increasing steadily, even 
during periods of general depression. The 
manufacture of raw lumber is a business 
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the end of which may be forecast from the 
beginning. and ior a dozen years some 
people have been dolefully speculating on 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW, LOOKING SOUTH 


forced upon the whole community, and if 
this time is extended two or three months 
the consequences are disastrous. La 
Crosse has fifty factories that employ la- 
bor; if each should have a period of inac- 








what would happen when the sawmills 
were gone. The reply to that query is that 
two-thirds of them have disappeared al- 
ready: and yet the city grows. These 
changes are morc truly transitions than 
losses, something new and permanent tak- 
ing the vacated place. Lumber still con- 
tinues to be the largest single industry, but 
its place in the aggregate of commerce is 
as one to seven. The statistics annually 
compiled by the Board of.Trade show the 
total of goods manufactured and merchan- 
dised in 1899 to have heen $46,410,390, of 
which the total sawmill and logging prod- 
uct was less than seven millions. Lumber 
showed a decrease for the year, yet trade 
in the aggregaté increased nearly fifteen 
per cent. Wages paid to factory employees 
increased about twelve per cent; bank de- 
posits increased, freight handled by rail- 
roads increased, and the balance of bank 
exchange, postal and express money or- 
ders in favor of the city’s business, being 
the sum of receipts in excess of remit- 
tances was almost two millions of dollars. 
This is the further and complete answer to 
the question what will happen when the 
sawmills go? which will, in fact, not be 
for some years to come. 

A city dependent upon a single industry, 
however great and prosperous, is always 
upon the edge of danger: if the plant is 
idle for a month, a measure of idleness is 


tivity during the year, it 
would not come at the same 
time for all, and such a con- 
dition as a city full of the un- 
employed can never be pos- 
sible while America is able 
to provide occupation for 
honest and willing hands. 
La Crosse is not a finish- 
ed town and hopes never to 
be; for its desire and purpose 
is to expand until it covers 
the prairie, then push _ its 
avenues up the coulees and 
along the bluffs where resi- 
dence sites of great natural 
beauty and infinite artistic possibilities 
await the time when they will be needed. 
Building on the prairie is so easy, however, 
and the desirable environments of a home 
so quickly secured, that it will be long be- 
fore householders voluntarily accept more 
rugged sites and heavier soil. It is a prov- 
able fact that nowhere in the world where 
labor is fairly compensated, is building 
cheaper than in La Crosse. The light 
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LA CROSSE, A MODEL WESTERN CITY 


soil is free of stones, and, if level 
land is desired, the hills fill the hollows 
with the aid of a scraper, while mud is an 
unknown element. Limestone quarries, 
lime-kilns, brick-yards and lumber mills 
are all near at hand and everything that 
goes into an edifice is of home production 
except the iron. Trees, shrubbery and 


GRANDFATHER BLUFF, 500 FEET HIGH 


ing water from wells 525 feet deep, supplies 
many drinking fountains at street corners 
and the quantity is unlimited for domestic 
use at no cost. Analysis and experience 
prove that no springs or wells in the coun- 
try, whatever their repute, yield a table 
water more palatable, pure and healthful. 
The success of the water department has 








grass grow easily and it is too common for 
remark to see a house, finished in the fall, 
surrounded by a green lawn and vigorous 
shrubbery of various sorts before the fol- 
lowing midsummer. To this end the cor- 
poration contributes by means of its ample 
supply of water furnished at such mod- 
erate cost that all may enjoy its benefits. 
The water system is a notable example of 
success in municipal ownership; it has 
grown from a small beginning to a splen- 
did plant which would sell for a sum equal 
to the entire bonded debt of the city. Its 
forty miles of main pipes (to which addi- 
tions are made yearly) supply the public, 
and guard the city from fire loss so well 
that insurance premiums are at the mini- 
mum. The rents yield an income of 3% 
per cent. on the cost, and this is exclusive 
of water for all city purposes including 
fire protection, street sprinkling and a free 
list of hospitals and other benevolent in- 
stitutions. A supplementary system, tak- 








started a movement for ownership of a 
lighting plant which it is believed would 
be a saving even upon the existing favor- 
able contracts under which both the arc 
and incandescent lights are used. 

The most important public work now in 
progress is the laying of 44 blocks of brick 
pavement. This will add but little to the 
20 miles of paved streets, since it 
supplants macadam which heyetofore has 
been the only material used. As an inci- 
dental improvement. all telephone and tele- 
graph wires along the brick paved streets 
are going underground. Paved highways 
lead out of the city in all directions and the 
work of road improvement is so general 
in the country that the time is not far dis- 
tant when one need not be off a macad- 
amized road in a day’s driving. The city 
has even extended its work in this line intu 
Minnesota, having built at a cost of $200,- 
000 a steel wagon bridge across the Missis- 
sippi and three miles of causeway to ac- 
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commiodate the trade coming from that di- 
rection. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Fe 














A notable aaaition to the many domestic 
economies and comforts enjoyed by the 
people of La Crosse was commenced in 
1899 and is now being liberally extended. 
It is a public system of heating by water 
conveyed in pipes from a central boiler 
Its patrons have found it comfort- 
and 


house. 
able, 


clean safe, while economy is 


A RESIDENCE STREET 








made possible by the ease with which un- 
derground work is done in this ideal soil 
for a city site. 

Corroborative evidence of the city’s 
prosperity and prospects is found in the 
year’s electric railway extension of two 
miles, making a total, including the subur- 
ban line to Onalaska, of 12 miles. 


Two hospitals are now in process of 
erection, each to cost about $50,000. One 
is to be.managed by an association of citi- 


szens, the other by the Norwegian Luth- 


eran church. St. Francis Catholic hospital 
has long been established and is constantly 
filled to its capacity. 

As important as any item in this year’s 
list of improvements is the purchase by a 


BARRON’S ISLAND 








citizen of a large island directly opposite 
the city which is being improved in vari- 
ous ways and is already commonly desig- 
nated as “Pettibone Park.” When the hope 
of all citizens who can see a little way into 
the future is realized “Grandfather 
bluff” is acquired by the city, the little 
mountain on one side, the low and luxuri- 


and 
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ant island on the other and Lake park, 
grassy and shaded, lying along the water 
meadows, equidistant from each, will give 
La Crosse such pleasure grounds as can 
hardly anywhere else be found. 

The federal government is doing some- 
thing in the way of river improvement 
which the city will gain largely by. By 
dredging to deepen the harbor and remove 


OAK GROVE CEMETERY 


ports. Fourteen passenger trains a day ar- 
rive at and depart from the various depots 
for all points of the compass, and it is not 
an idle boast that the “finest trains on 
earth” run through La Crosse. The rail- 
read situation is continually watched by 
the Board of Trade and other commercial 
organizations which have, by united ac- 
tion, exerted an influence upon freight 








a bar obstructive to navigation, a triangle 
between La Crosse river and the Missis- 
sippi will be filled. The new land is likely 
to be of commercial importance, but, what- 
ever its future, will be an improvement to 
the city at its weakest scenic point—the 
river Although steamboating is 
thought to be a failing element in business, 
the fact that fifty-two vessels are registered 
at the port of La Crosse alone, is quite 
sufficient evidence that the great river is 
worthy all the work done for its improve- 
ment. 

Although La Crosse is not a “finished” 
town, it has to be admitted that its rail- 
road facilities could not be greatly improv- 
ed. Three of America’s greatest systems, the 
Burlington, the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, and the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern, do its business, while the Green Bay 
and Western road gives transit across the 
state in a northeasterly direction to lake 


side. 








rates and other details of traffic valuable 
to all trade tributary to this city. 

That La Crosse is a favorable place to 
do business is proven by its location, and 
the point is still further enforced by the 
volume of business done and by the high 
average of prosperity among merchants 
and manufacturers. That it is surely not 
less desirable as a home can be supported 
by testimony without limit. It is a com- 
mon saying that no family which has really 
taken root in La Crosse is ever quite hap- 
py elsewhere. Let the essential elements of 
domestic comfort be enumerated and see 
if any are here lacking: The public schools 
occupy ten principal buildings and many 
branches. They employ 126 teachers and 
the course of study, inclusive of high 
school, prepares pupils for the best col- 
leges and is of itself a good academic edu- 
cation. Several kindergartens are main- 
tained, while the Roman Catholic and 
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A BUSINESS STREET IN LA CROSSE 








Lutheran denominations have their paro- 
chial In round numbers, there 
are fifty churches, averaging one a year for 
These represent 


schools. 


the city’s half-century. 
every denomination and several nationali- 
ties, so that one must have’ come from 
some remote corner of the universe or be 
the originator of a very new theology not 
A public library 
of 14,000 volumes is free to all citizens and 


to find what one desires. 


cared for in a centrally located and com- 
Secret and benevolent 
societies abound almost without limit. 
Four building associations have aided hun- 
dreds of home builders, and tender their 
Literary and so- 
opportunities for 


modious structure. 


beneficent offices to all. 
cial clubs offer their 
mental culture and diversion, 

La Crosse is itself a garden and is sur- 
rounded by a larger garden from which its 
supplies are drawn. The conditions are 
perfect for fruit and vegetable culture and 
hundreds of families are winning their way 
to competence by means of this industry. 
Dairying is a leading feature of general 
farming and the city is the market for a 
rich agricultural territory, which is the 
best assurance possible of prosperity. 

After so much has been said, there re- 


mains yet something more at once of 
practical value and of a value not to be 
commercially measured. It is what the 
prophet saw when he gazed upon Zion, ex- 
claiming, “Beautiful for situation!’ No 
person who from the dome of Grandfather 
bluff soverlooks the wide valley, with its 
enclosing heights meet at 
either end, the great river coming out of 
green distance and falling away into green 


seeming to 


distance, the city so near, the far stretches 
of forest and meadow and tillage, will soon 
forget what surely is one of nature’s no- 
blest Over hills and 
through valleys 
roads which open, at every turn, vistas of 
enchanting beauty to which a thousand il- 
lustrative pictures could not half do jus- 
tice. The river, too, is a never-failing 
source of recreation. 
operate regularly between various points, 
so that long or short trips may be ar- 
while the private ownership of 


spectacles. these 


these climb and wind 


Passenger steamers 


ranged, 
pleasure yachts and launches is constantly 
increasing. There is certain coolness on 
the water on these infrequent days when 
the land is heated above the comfort point 
and there are always winds upon the hills 


when the valleys lie in calm. 
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HE word of “Imperialism” is to be a 
ji shibboleth of the political campaign 

of 1900. Upon the definitions, pre- 
monitions and predictions popularly ac- 
cepted for this word, political destinies are 
hinged. When it is asserted that the dire 
cloud of Imperialism is hanging over us, it 
is quite natural every American mind 
should inquire ‘“Where stands the throne, 
the sovereign and the regal court of this 
portentous regime?” Every true American 
must necessarily desire to locate this new 
imperial dynasty, and learn if there is any 
cause to fear a reversion from the simple 
and safe traditions of the Republic to the 
imperial methods of Russia or ancient 
Rome. 

* * * 

In Washington there is a plain, every- 
day business office called the White 
House, which has been open for business 
about one hundred years. For four years 
past it has been occupied by a man whose 
clean-cut manhood and high, sincere pur- 
poses have gained for him the respect of 
all men, no matter how much they may 
differ from him on matters of public pol- 
icy. The imperial throne is certainly not 
visible there. But perhaps a Versailles ex- 
ists somewhere, hidden away where secret 
intrigue is rife. 

* * * 

‘A trip was made to a simple little vine- 

covered cottage at Canton, Ohio. Walk- 


ing up to the house, I saw a man sitting 
on the veranda, in a willow rocker, as 
many neighbors were doing. There were 
no decorations on this restful home, ex- 
cept a large American flag, the historic 
and glorious stars and stripes. There was 
here the saine air of business purpose, and 
in fact, many of the same people who 
were at the business office called the White 
House in Washington. Later I saw this 
pleasant-faced man talking over the fence 
to the men who were repairing the street at 
the side of the house, and greeting friends 
and neighbors as they passed by and came 
in, just as he did when he was a congress- 
man. An old soldier approached the house, 
and there was a handclasp of comradeship, 
although they had never met before. The 
old soldier said, “Just wanted to see 
where you lived, but didn’t expect to see 
you.” Could the little Grand Army but- 
ton be the insignia of imperial conspiracy, 
and the grasp a countersign like the Na- 
poleonic password “in the spring, the vio- 
lets?” 
* * 4 

This man was evidently a busy person. 
It was the 8th of August, and the ther- 
mometer was well up towards the century 
mark, and yet he continued his work 
twelve hours a day. Was there perhaps a 
coup d’etat in those delicate pen lines 
which he was inscribing as a letter of ac- 
ceptance. 
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A young naval officer in duck trousers 
called, and was given a fatherly greeting, 
such as could only be given by one who 
understands young men. The officer had 
been appointed from the Canton district 
and was on a visit to the “old home.” They 
talked as plain American people usually 
talk, without a suspicion of court chatter. 
Inquiries were made as to old friends and 
relatives, in a simple, homelike way. 
Everyone was called by their given name, 
father, uncles, aunts and sisters. No, this 
could not be the vernacular of an imperial 
court. 


A few squares away, at the home of a 
relative, is a musket, which a young priv- 
ate carried during the war, who after be- 
came Major, and then a lawyer in Canton, 
a congressman, and then—and then, you 
The gun is heavy, with 
brass mountings, and a massive stock. It 
was made by Robbins, in Windsor, Vt., 
in 1855. Military Imperialism can scarcely 
pertain to this. Alas, it is only a relic! 
longingly 
watching the street cars labeled “To the 
Lake’ clang away in the distance, I con- 
tinued my search for this evanescent centre 


know the rest. 


Mopping my _ brow, and 


TYPES OF WASHINGTON DEPARTMENT STORE CLERKS 





Photo by Gottwals, 


A man walks down to an unpretentious 
building on the village square, and has his 
picture taken, and his neighbors say he 
has not aged much in the four years he 
has been away from home, and “grows to 
look more like his father every day.” In 
the same building, on the second floor, is 
an old glass door, in which is visible the 
legend “William and Abner McKinley, 
Attorneys-at-Law.” He points out where 
the old desk stood, on which his feet rest- 
ed, while he absorbed Blackstone and 
Kent. There is a reminiscent look as he 
peers into the corners and closets. 





of Imperialism. In the store windows lurid 
posters announced “A Butchers’ Picnic” 
and a barbecue. Here at last was a trace 
of the barbaric feasts and rude imperial- 
ism of ancient Gaul, yet at this picnic 
there were no military trappings, other 
than those which adorned the padded 
breasts of the sweltering brass band. 
* * * 

The man who occupies that business of- 
fice at Washington, and through “contin- 
uous office hours” listens to the wants of 
a great people, pays all his own household 
the coachman and 


expenses, even to 
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horses. Is this the imperial coach of Lit- 
tle Trianon coming up the street? No, 
there are equipages of more royal appear- 
ance owned by the livery stable man. It 
might be David Harum, incognito, looking 
for “‘a good chariot horse,’ who drives by, 
greeting the farmers who had ‘known him 
as a boy and a man, and later on enjoys 
an old-fashioned family picnic. 


blue and white awnings are down. 
The wire screen door continues swing- 
ing on its hinges to admit the of- 
ficial messengers of a great government. 
The long distance telephone carries its 
messages to Washington, and points thou- 
sands of miles away, and every tone and 
inflection of the familiar voice goes with 
question and answer. The click of the tel- 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY ON HIS PORCH AT CANTON 


Returning to the newly painted white 
and gray house up the hill, I continue the 


search. The leaves of the maple trees in 
the yard are stirring. The grass has not 
recovered from the “trampling of ’96,” the 
hospitable porch is fringed with those 
simple flowers Mother McKinley loved 
so well. The crimson begonia sprays 
are benignly nodding in the  after- 
noon breeze, while the palms in their 
urns stand sentinel at the front. The 





egraph key challenges with the resentment 
and purpose of the moment the ominous 
war clouds of the Orient. Yes, in this 
there is a suggestion of the all conquering 
imperialism of modern invention, industry 
and trade, and the hidden strength of a 
great people joined in the resistless march 
of progression. 
* * * 

It is the first Sunday at the ‘fold home,” 

and what a picture of domestic happiness 
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and content it is! They have talked over 
old times and days. At dusk, on this quiet 
Sabbath eve, friends and neighbors have 
gathered upon the porch. Here are Judge 
Day and his wife, who have come over 
“from across the way.” There is Dr. 
Rixey, Geo. Frease, the editor of the 
local paper and his wife, and _ the 
President’s secretary, George B. Cor- 


ONE OF WASHINGTON’S 
FAVORITES 





Photo by Gottwals 


telyou. The conversation lulls after a 
few ripples of pleasant reminiscences. The 
momentary hush is broken by the strains 
of a violin, which seem to float out of the 
darkness upon them. First very softly and 
tenderly, the opening notes of “Home, 
Sweet, Home” come from the unseen sere- 
nader. There is a deeper hush, all gaze 
expectantly into the quietude of the flick- 
ering shadows, and the converging reflec- 
tion of electric arc and tender moonlight 
latticed through the trees reveals a glis- 
tening tear in many eyes. “Home, home, 
sweet, sweet home” emphasizes the plain- 
tive refrain, which has touched the hearts 
of so many myriads of the human race 
since John Howard Payne wandered a 
stranger in a strange land. 

* * ” 


In the stillness and quietude of the Sab- 


bath eve these simple strains bring the 
group closer together. ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” after nearly four years of wear 
and strain and strenuous life, at the “busi- 
ness office” called the White House. “Old 
Folks at Home’ follows, and what sacred 
thoughts come to mind of that sweet-faced 
mother, who four years ago was part of 
the home circle. Then ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne” 
drawing old friends and neighbors closer 
together, and finally the sweet devotion of 
“Nearer, My God to Thee,” pervaded the 
gentle Sabbath eve. The player comes 
forward and little Vera Berliner, a neigh- 
bor’s daughter, twelve years old, stands 
before them, violin in hand. The Presi- 
dent greets her kindly, almost affection- 
ately, as he presents her to Mrs. McKinley 
and the rest. 
ok * * 

And was this the grim shadow of Im- 

perialism? Was this Nero fiddling while 
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Rome was burning? Could this be the 
home of a tyrant and despot? Or was it 
a picture and true reflection of the typical 
American home? Do those simple songs, 
enshrined in the tenderest memories of the 
people, suggest the revelings of a court, 
or a threatened invasion of Imperialism? 
You can answer the question yourself. 
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The new Japanese minister does not 
need any inoculation to the American 
spirit of “strenuous life.”” He moves about 
Washington in an active, business-like 
way, not forgetting to keep a sharp look- 
out upon: the situation at the Chinese dele- 
gation. It seems to be easy for the Jap- 
anese to quickly adapt them- 
selves to American ideas 


and ways. 
oe ee 





Count Hosoaki Tamura, a 
small, quiet young man, in- 
tensely interested in athlet- 
ics, and the champion fencer 
at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy, is a case in point. 
The government 
pays the United States $32,- 
oco for his regular four 
years at the academy, but 
does not permit him to take 
the extra two years sea 
course, during which United 
States naval cadets learn the 
most important parts of their 
duties. Count Tamura is 
very much taken with .Anier- 
ica and says he is going to 
marry an American girl. 
In his classes he has never i 
stood “wooden” (at the © 
foot), but when a “Plebe’ 
(in his first year), he did 
have to stand at attention, 
on his head, or go under ‘, 
the bed at the orders of the upper 
classmen, and came out of the hazing 
process with honors. He _ pronounces 
“Plebe days” not entirely a social success. 
The count’s predecessor was a young man 
so filled with western ideas that he headed 
an insurrection on his return home and 
was promptly hung, the $32,000 invested 
in his education being charged up to profit 


and loss and a vacancy declared. 
* * * 


Japanese 


During August, Annapolis is almost de- 
serted, as the cadets are off on cruises, or 
enjoying themselves on leave at Newport, 
New London, Portland or Bar Harbor. 
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There is a feeling among the cadets that 
the senate was hardly just in prescribing 
a six years’ course for them and only four 
years for the cadets at West Point, but as 
one remarked to me: “Well, it is all the 
same. We have just so much to go 
through waiting for the Great Reaper to 


While the 


move us up a notch at a time. 
sons of naval officers may seem to fare 
better at the academy, when we are in the 
service it is a question of merit mingled 


with ‘floo’.” This last word is not in the 
dictionary, but stands for “influence,” or 
pull. 
inet Sane 

Washington in the dog days, although 
deserted by the majority of its regular 
habitues, never lacks the charm of novelty. 
Anything that excites attention in any 
other part of the country, finds its way, 
sooner or later, to the national capital. 
Hence, I was not surprised to discover 
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that the shirt-waist man had made his de- 
but on F Street. He ought to have been 
more or less at home in the same city with 
Minister Wu and his flowing skirts and 
other denizens of the international colony; 
but, alas, his reign was brief. The other 
afternoon he made his way into a fashion- 
able dining room, wonderfully arrayed as 
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to his upper physical self in something 
strangely resembling the national colors. 
He had, apparently, stepped out of a color 
plate (ii any such exists) illustrative of 
Tolstoi’s story of the ideal happiness of 
the man with the magic shirt, who, you 
will remember, when he was captured was 
found to possess no shirt at all. As the 
ladies smiled kindly, the men appeared to 
be ashamed to belong to the same sex as 
the color plate. A dignified looking de- 
scendant of Ham, with a napkin hanging 
from his arm, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and conveyed the request that he put on 
his coat. It excited great interest when he 
put on a pair of gold-rimmed glasses and 
indignantly stared a protest at the waiter. 
The waiter insisted, but finally had to help 
him out, and I was sorry for the poor fel- 
low when frum collar down to waist, they 
“ripped him down the back,” and I sup- 


pose returned him to New York, where, it 
seems, he rightly belongs, for I afterwards 
saw him going away wearing a great linen 
duster, through which could be seen a 
remnant of the “waist.” The shirt waist 
man has started in as a joke and his re- 
maining depends upon the thermometer of 
future summe‘s. 


* * * 


It has not been a summer of vacations 


at the capital. There has been a con- 


Congressmen pouring 
into Washington throughout the summer 


stant stream of 
months, whose mission has been almost 
universally “to clean up some work in the 
departments.” The proximity of an elec- 
tion always insures careful attention, on 
the part of Representatives, of all the little 
details that their 
The members of the President’s Cabinet 


’ 


interest constituents. 
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have not given themselves over to the joys 
of recreation by reason of the onerous 
duties imposed by the Chinese and Philip- 
pine complications. Each has taken fitful 
flights away into some haven of rest, only 
to feel impelled to return hurriedly to re- 
sume the grind. The passing of the heated 
term, campaignic and otherwise, will not 
be deplored by official America. 
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Perhaps the two busiest men in the 
nation today are Senators Hanna of Ohio, 
and Jones, of Arkansas, Chairmen of the 
Republican and Democratic National 
Committees respectively. For each the 
languorous breezes of cool retreats and 
surcease from care constitute a vanity of 
vanities. In the great political chess-game 
they are the real players, and the move- 
ment of the least pawn in the contest for 
supremacy in the nation demands delibera- 
tion and skill. 

Senator Hanna has hit upon the happy 
expedient of combining work 
with pleasure, or rather of 
interlarding the former with 
a trifle of the latter. Two 
days out of each week he for- 
sakes his New York office 
and goes down on the Jersey 
coast to Elberon 
family is spending the sum- 
mer. There he is less har- 
assed than in his city office, 
but the rest he obtains is more 
fictitious than real. 


where his 


Those public men who 
really indulge in a vacation 
may be divided into two 


classes; the one so _ securely 
intrenched in the hearts of a 
loyal constituency as to have 
no fear of his continuance in’ 
public life, and the other, the 
member of one of the higher 
branches of the judiciary, 
whose position and prestige 
does not depend on the suf- 
frages of the people. By the 
latter the ermine and, the 
gown, with all their dignified 
frigidity, are flung aside with 
the same joyous hilarity felt 
by the school-boy as he relegates slate and 
text-book to oblivion for the summer 
months. Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, said to me re- 
cently: 

“I want to get away from my judicial 
dignity for a while and rest. I am going 
up into the Green Mountains where I can 


wear ‘galluses,’ and where ‘pants’ are not 
unknown, and where I can go without a 
coat or even a collar if the day be too 
warm.” 

From this it would seem that the phan- 
tom “shirt waist” man has an advocate ele- 
quent. 

et eee 

Senator Depew has been dining in Lon- 
don and post-prandializing from many 
vantage points. Senator Clark of Mon- 
tana, availed himself of a little lull in the 
political storm in his own state to visit the 
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Exposition and to peep into a few of the 
art galleries of Europe, while General 
Grosvenor, Spokesman of the Adminis- 
tration on the floor of the House, has 
been sight-seeing on the Continent and in 
England, occupying spare moments in 
figuring out the result of the election. 
Senator Frye, President pro tem of the 
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Senate, at the close of Congress, hied 
himself to the delightful summer environ- 
ment found in his own state. In the clear 
waters of the brooks and beautiful lakes of 
the Pine Tree State lurked the hidden 
magnet that irresistibly lured the grave 
statesman to the banks of the waters with 
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the strange Indian names. Passionately 
fond of fishing, Senator Frye has this sum- 
mer gratified his piscatory proclivities, 
without stint. 

* * * 

Speaker Henderson, of Iowa, turned his 
face toward the setting sun, and reveled in 
the splendors and delights of a California 
summer. With cthers he was the guest of 
Representative Loud, of that state, who 
lost no opportunity to impress upon his 
distinguished visitors. the present greatness 
and the future possibilities of our Western 
Gateway. Congress will doubtless be 
called upon at the coming session to legis- 
late and appropriate for this empire of the 
South-west, and the Speaker has rendered 
himself familiar with its needs and require- 
ments. 5 

* *¢ * 

Representatives Champ Clark of Mis- 

souri, and Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa, 


turned pleasure to profit during the hot 
summer months by appearing in the role 
of joint debaters. Scarcely a Chautauqua 
in the country has not heard this famous 
duo during the summer on the perils and 
glories of imperialism. The debates were 
in no wise rancorous or heated, both hav- 
ing been chiseled out in the library and 
made to fit each other as perfectly as the 
adjustments of a delicate set of balances. 
* * * 

Six miles from Washington adjoining 
Glen Echo Park is the summer home of 
Miss Clara Barton, the American Florence 
Nightingale, President of the Red Cross 
of America. The house was erected as a 
memorial of the Red Cross Relief at the 
Johnstown flood. Following that awful 
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catastrophe the entire relief corps was 
placed in charge of the Red Cross, super- 
intended personally by Miss Barton. 

She had built three large warehouses to 
store provisions, clothing, etc., sent to 
those made homeless and helpless by the 
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flood. To show their appreciation of Miss 
Barton’s heroic efforts during that trying 
ordeal the citizens of Johnstown had the 
warehouses pulled down, shipped to 
Washington and built therefrom what is 
to-day the summer home of Miss Clara 
Barton and the Headquarters of the Red 
Cross of America. 

ck 

The house is a modest 
three story frame structure, 
notable mostly for its lack of 
shade and for its large num- 
ber of windows. 

The passerby would take it 
for an ordinary farm-house, 
were it not for the large Red 
Cross flag which night and 
day floats above. If the ex- 
terior were commonplace the 
interior is just the reverse, not 
a wall or ceiling in the entire 
place is either calsomined or 
even papered. About all the 
walls are hung Red Cross 
flags of all nations. The first 
flag to attract your notice as 
you enter is a large silk flag 
presented to Miss Barton by 
the dowager Empress of Ger- 
many. Opposite this is the 
flag of Switzerland presented 
by the President of Switzer- 
land during the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1882. There are 
flags enough to cover every 
inch of wall in a three story 
house, sixty by ninety feet. 
In lieu of the ordinary ceiling 
white muslin has been tacked 
to the rough rafters. 

The first floor consists of 
reception hall, parlor, Red Cross Head- 


quarters and dining room. In Miss 
Barton’s apartment is a cot which 
she prizes highly. It was used by 
her during the Civil War and was 


taken with her, during the late war, to 
Cuba where she was last in active service. 
It is made out of a trunk and when folded 
looks just like any ordinary trunk. Al- 
though along in the seventies Miss Barton 





has not retired from service but is busily 
engaged at present in enlarging the Red 
Cross by the establishing of auxiliaries 
throughout the Union. When in Cuba, 
Miss Barton was presented by a news- 
paper correspondent with a very fine 
horse. This horse she brought home with 
her and is her hobby. No one is allowed 
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to ride, drive or even feed him except Miss 
Barton whose exercise chiefly consists in 
leading him around the field. 
i ae 

In discussing the fact that China re- 
fused to respect the Red Cross, Miss Bar- 
ton was asked, “In case the United States 
and China were at war would the Red 
Cross go?” 

“They certainly would,” she replied de- 
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“The fact that China refused to 
Geneva in 1882 
Wherever we 


cisively. 
sign the agreement at 
would make no difference. 


VEVA BERLINER, WHO SERENADED 
THE PRESIDENT 





are needed, we will go. Japan, who has the 
finest Red Cross in the world, when at 
war with China several years ago, took 
with them their Red Cross.” 

Miss Barton would not under any cir- 
gumstances pose for a picture. In ex- 
plaining her aversion to having a photo- 
graph taken she said, “The reason I don’t 
want to be photographed is because I 
don’t want to be earicatured. That’s 
what photographs nowadays amount to. 
Let mie tell you about a picture of me that 


was published all over the country, under 
the caption of ‘Miss Clara Barton at San- 
tiago.’ It represented me as an old wom- 
an, bent and decrepid. After the battle of 
San Juan Hill during an awful thunder- 
storm I came down in an old army wagon; 
when I reached the bottom I was soaking 
wet and after getting out of the wagon, in 
crossing a ditch I reached down to raise 
my skirts and while in that stooping posi- 
tion some one took a three quarters view 
of ime, which made me look like an old 
No sir, I will not let you take my 
And “The National Maga- 


hag. 
photograph.” 
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zine” artist presents the only likeness taken 
in recent years on the veranda of the home 
she loycs, 

















AN ESCAPE FROM THE BOXERS 


Frank E. Moynahan 


An account related by Rev. Geo. H. Ewing, who has spent the past seven years as a 
missionary in China, and who returned Aug. 15th direct from the Orient 


China was countenanced by the head 

of the Chinese government, the em- 
press dowager, who is the very incarnation 
oi evil. I arrived home with my family af- 
ter a several weeks’ journey. From Pao- 
Ting-Fu we most opportunely made our 
escape just prior to the closing in of the 
Boxers upon that city. By their hands 
have fallen most of our friends and asso- 
ciates at Pao-Ting-Fu and its suburbs, 
who were massacred on June 30 and July 
I, according to messages lately sent by 
Consul Fowler at Chefoo. 

“Tt is impossible to express how greatly 
the news of this brutal and merciless mas- 
sacre of the good and benevolent men and 
women and innocent children of the mis- 
sions and their converts shocked and de- 
pressed us. 


ip beep that the uprising in 


* * * 


“*The Boxers’ emanate from a society 
called I-ho-chuan, which literally means 
‘Volunteer United Fisters.’ or ‘Boxers.’ It 
is not a new organization, but a combina- 
tion of five societies of long standing, 
whose members are known by their tur- 
bans, which are of five different colors, one 
for each society. Their motto is ‘Protect 
the dynasty and destroy the foreigners.’ 
They first appeared as a serious menace to 
foreigners in the fall of 1899 in the prov- 
ince of Shantung, which lies south of the 
province of Chihli in which myself and 
family were located. Each of these prov- 
inces is about the size of the state of New 
York. 

“Their hostility has chiefly been inspired 
by their dislike of the Catholic missions 
which have been established in China for 


about 250 years, while the first Protestant 
mission entered North China only about 
forty years ago. The reason for this espe- 
cial hatred for this church lies in the fact 
that the priests are very active in affairs 
outside of the church, in ways that excite 
both individual and official unfriendliness. 
For instance, a Chinaman becomes in- 
volved in a law suit over some property. 
He becomes a convert of the Catholic mis- 
sion and in due season beseeches the. 
priest to aid him in his trouble, concealing 
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the fact that he has joined the church 
solely for this purpose. The priest natu- 
rally favors him, influences the local offi- 
cials, and generally wins the case. 

“The Boxers, being locally suppressed, 
became more active north and northwest 
of Shantung, but fearing to oppose the 
authorities, they went to Chili province, 
where they again first attacked the Cath- 
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olics. At last they were operating within 
ten miles of the foreign mission stations at 
Pao-Ting-Fu, where I was located. The 
outrages perpetrated showed the revolt 
was getting beyond control. The city 
officials, who also realized the danger, 
voluntarily sent eight or ten soldiers every 
night to guard the compound. c 
i 

“The nature of the spread of the move- 
ment was cellular. “In some villages, a 
native who had a grudge against a Cath- 
olic, or was engaged in some controversy 
with him, if there was no Boxer camp at 
hand, would harness his mule and drive 
twenty-five or thirty miles to the nearest 
camp and invite the Boxers to organize a 
branch in his neighborhood. A ‘Master’ 
would go there and organize a band of the 
lawless Chinese, the organization being 
generally composed of the lowest classes, 
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Cae 





MRS. TEWKSBURY 


me, that it is true, that they are often able 
to strike their arms with knives without 
inflicting injury, so firm do their muscles 
become from long and violent training. 

“Some Boxers even asert that it is pos- 
sible for them to fire a shot gun into their 
mouths, eject the shot, and count every 
one on the ground. 

es 

“Our missionary work in China is 
divided into educational, evangelical and 
medical lines of work. I was engaged in 
evangelical work, and in a service of seven 
years had acquired more than the average 
knowledge of the Chinese language, being 
able to converse and preach in the native 
tongue. There were two mission schools 
in the compound; one for boys and one for 
girls. Co-education is, impossible in 
China. An effort was at one time made 
to induce them to associate together 
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for we must never forget that there are 
myriads of worthy, honorable and in every 
way upright Chinese. 

*x* * * 

“As soon as a new camp of Boxers is 
organized, its members are obliged to be- 
gin ‘practice,’ regardless of heat or cold, 
and in secret. The members strip them- 
selves to the waist and toughen their 
muscles and skin by pounding themselves 
with stones, knives and other objects. It 
is stated, and several natives have assured 


through a series of ‘sociables,’ but it 
utterly failed. The men and boys sit on 
one side of the school rooms and the 
women and girls on the other, and con- 
sider it a disgrace to speak to each other. 
Marriages are arranged by the parents, 
and when once settled upon, the couple do 
not see each other until the ceremony. 
+ *.-* 

“Under the later treaties, the priests have 
received great privileges and influence. 
Many acts of injustice and arrogance have 
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originated from this policy, and the Chinese 
some time ago began to demonstrate their 
hatred by looting churches, destroying 
grain which had been stacked up, and 
finally by pillaging the homes and taking 
the lives of Catholics. After a time 
the Protestants also were attacked, the 
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governor, who intensely hated foreigners, 
to Shansi. His successor, Yuan Shih Kai, 
a man of the new school, is progressive, 
and anxious, so far as lies in his power, 
to protect the foreigners. About the time 
of his transfer, Minister Brooks was mur- 
dered in the centre of Shanting. Here the 
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Boxers having previously made a distinc- 
tion, but once they became frenzied with 
excitement over their horrible work, they 
stop at nothing. 

x * * 

“Our missionaries in northern Shantung 
were in great danger and their lives were 
protected only through the efforts of Con- 
sul Ragsdale at Tien Tsin, Major (Minis- 
ter) Conger at Pekin, and the local offi- 
cials, several of whom, though favorably 
disposed towards the foreigners, were 
much limited in authority and the power 
to enforce obedience. The foreign minis- 
ters finally secured the transfer of the old 


Boxer revolt rapidly extended, and the two 
compounds of the American Board station 
were garrisoned all winter until the danger 
in this vicinity subsided. 
x Ok Ox 
“On account of the illness of Mrs. Ew- 
ing, my family left Pao-Ting-Fu (‘Bow- 
Ting-Foo’) on May 16th for a summer 
resort called by the Americans ‘Rocky 
Point,’ or Pei Tai Ho, about 134 miles 
northeast of Tien Tsin, and reached by rail 
via a junction near Pekin. The troubles 
had not come to a focus for several days 
previous to our departure, but I sent out 
native scouts for miles in every direction 
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to ascertain if there ‘was any plot against 
the missionaries on the American board 
or native Christians. Ten days after we 
left, railroad communication was wholly 
destroyed, and I firmly believe had we 
remained two weeks longer, we also would 
have become victims of the Boxer 
massacres. 
* ok x 

“We remained three weeks at Pei Tai 
Ho, but each day the news grew more 
ominous and ghastly. Numerous letters 
and telegrams were received, urging us to 
return to Tein Tsin, lest the railroad 
should be torn up and leave us at the 
mercy of the mob. Large numbers of for- 
eigners arrived from railroad points for 
fifty miles towards Tien Tsin, where the 
work of demolishing the railroad had be- 
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gun, forcing them to flee towards the sea- 
shore. The last train that arrived was an 
armored one. 

“English military who 
studying China at Rocky Point secured 
the protection of the English gunboat 
‘Humber,’ which landed twenty-five 
marines, who did duty as guards and 


officers were 


Then the military 
officers and others met and decided that 
the ‘Humber’ must take all the foreigners 


scouts for two weeks. 


away from the place. All were on board 
by the next day with their personal bag- 
gage, and in due time reached Taku, where 
the forts had just been taken by the war- 
ships, American, German, Russian, French 
and English, which lay outside, and prac- 
tically in mid-ocean. Here the ‘Humber’ 
declined to carry the passengers any fur- 
ther. About thirty or forty of the party 
boarded the U. S. gunboat ‘Newark,’ and 
went in a roundabout way to Chefoo, but 
we sailed on an English merchantman to 
Chefoo direct, where we found temporary 
lodgings, the city being nearly full of 
refugees. It was from here that on June 
23d was cabled to Boston that magic and 
inspiring word ‘safe,’ the toll for which 
was $8.25 for the single word and neces- 
sary address and signature. 
x ok 

“During two weeks’ stay at Chefoo a lit- 
tle girl was born to us, and almost immedi- 
ately after, having been strongly advised to 
get away, we took the Japanese steamer 
‘Genkai Maru’ for Nagasaki. There were 
two forts at Chefoo, and although Consul 
Fowler had been promised that they would 
not be manned, and that the foreigners 
would be safe, they did not dare trust the 
irresponsible Chinese element, although so 
far as known, no trouble had yet occurred 
there. We reached Nagasaki in eight or 
ten days, stopping at Corea en route. 

“At Chefoo and Corea we were obliged 
to part with our three native servants, pro- 
curing good positions for two of them, and 
one starting back on a twenty days’ foot 
journey to Pao-Ting-Fu. This left us un- 
assisted with three children under five 
years of age, at a point five weeks’ distance 
from home. 

“We endeavored to get to the. United 
States from Nagasaki on the U.S. transport 
‘Logan,’ which took the Ninth Infantry 
from Manila to Taku, and went as far as 
Yokohama by this means. Here the War 
Department ordered the ‘Logan’ to Na- 
gasaki and we found quarters ashore. The 
next day the order was countermanded, 
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and all refugees were notified that they 
could have free passages to San Francisco. 
We desired to take advantage of this offer, 
but a physician said it would be dangerous 
and perhaps fatal for Mrs. Ewing to pro- 
ceed further at that time. 

“We intended to remain in Japan for a 
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changed the course so that only a glancing 
blow was received. Mrs. Ewing was sit- 
ting near the point of collision and she, 
although previously unable to stand, 
sprang up and ran with the baby to the 
forward part of the vessel. I visited 
the scene of the collision and picked up 
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time, but the heat was so intense that Mrs. 
Ewing could not bear it, and she preferred 
to risk the ocean voyage. Accordingly, in 
a few days we embarked on the ‘Empress,’ 
a Japanese steamer, for Vancouver, B. C., 
and thence proceeded to Danvers by rail. 
a 

“The only important incident after leav- 
ing Pei Tai Ho occurred before reaching 
Nagasaki. ‘The steamer was proceeding in 
a dense fog, sounding the whistle, when 
suddenly there loomed up before it a 
huge Russian transport loaded with Cos- 
sacks and cattle. The captain of the Jap- 
anese steamer, with rare presence of mind, 





some of the splinters which flew from the 
stern as the two vessels came in contact. 
Had the collision been head on, a terrible 
loss of life would have ensued. 

“My brother, Rev. Charles E. Ewing, 
with his wife, who went with me to China 
seven years ago, was, when last heard 
from, about ten weeks ago, in Pekin, 
I believe that if any considerable number of 
the hundreds of foreigners there ever 
escape, he will be among them. I have 
feared, however, that when the allied forces 
reached the gates of Pekin and attacked 
the sacred city, the Chinese would become 
enraged and murder every foreigner,” 











THE TARTAR INVASION OF CHINA 
By Capt. Charles W. Hall 


quest of Orientals by Orientals,” 

said the distinguished French ex- 
plorer. Captain Yates, the Asiatic travel- 
ler, has expressed the same idea less 
tersely but with equal force: “Barbaric 
Asia, after a sojourn in civilized Europe, 
returns upon its former footsteps to re- 
claim its own kith and kin.” 


ki pet conquest of Asia is to be a con- 


who, in the great “last days” shall, as Eze- 
kiel prophesies, be destroyed in a mighty 
defeat at the battle of Armageddon. 
* Ok Ok 

Recent events in China recall with a new 
sense of its force that saying of the non- 
Muscovite peoples of Eastern Europe; 
“scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar;” 
and as with a strange sense of commingled 
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The world has not yet fully realized, that 
the men who have been for generations 
settling, building and trading along the 
Southern border-line of Siberia and China, 
or fiercely fighting with Turcoman robber- 
princes, and the effeminate successors of 
once powerful Khans foraconquered peace 
and slow but sure annexation, are indeed 
largely of that great Mongol race, “the 
White and the Black Tartars,”” whom some 
have declared to be the “Gog and Magog,” 


helplessness, horror and doubt, we await 
the slow arising of the curtain upon the 
tragedies of massacre-polluted Pekin, and 
the drama of the allied advance on the 
Manchu city we remember that in the 
background lies that northern boundary, 
where armed forts, and ready garrisons, 
guard, and clouds of irregular cavalry, 
strong brigades of infantry, and trains of 
siege and light artillery traverse the great 
iron road, whose completion will hardly be 
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needed to compass and ensure the ab- 
sorption of Chinese Tartary by the Rus- 
sian empire. 

Nearly twelve centuries ago the warriors 
of the Norseland swept like the surges 
from which they seemed to issue upon the 
comparatively unwarlike people of the 
“Gardariki,” as the Vikings 
called the Russians of their 
day. Owing, however, to its 
distance from the sea, Holm- 
gard, or Novgorod, soon be- 
came a city in which the 
Norsemen were made allies 
or mercenaries, gaining gold 
and honor, or made it a friend- 
ly and central point of depart- 
ure in their adventurous jour- 
neys to Constantinople, and 
the Varangian service of the 
Grecian king. Adoptions, in- 
termarriages and _ alliances, 
gradually made these Scandi- 
navians and Gothic warriors 
powerful and trusted princes 
and eventually rulers of old 
Russia. 

When in the early part of 
the 19th century, Hreorek or 
Rurik became the ruler of 
Novgorod, he founded an em- 
pire whose Norse and German 
blood has ever since domi- 


nated the many races of 
Russia. A long sucession 
of intermarriages with the 


daughters of Norse and Ger- 
man kings, and princes, has 
ever been secured by the 
choice and policy of succes- 
sive rulers, but although this dominant 
race rules, the principal mental and moral 
traits of the Tartar races everywhere re- 
veal themselves to the close observer. 
* * * 

Sixteen centuries ago the Tartars of the 
Altai began that strenuous life which grad- 
ually expanded their territories and pos- 
sessions, until in the roth century, under 
the brother’s Attila and Bleda, they be- 
gan those invasions of Europe, which, un- 





til late in the 12th century, subjected 
nearly the whole of Russia to the iron rule 
of the Tartar Khanates. Of the terror in- 
spired by their approach, the ferocity of 
their attack, and the utter cruelty of their 
victories history and song deal without 
ceasing. Jenghiz Khan, who in 1222, 
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THEIR SPLENDOR AND LUXURY IN PEACE” 
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ravaged Eastern Russia up to the gates 
of Novgorod and conquered and ruled 
China; Timour Lenk or “Tamerlane,” 
who in the latter part of the 14th century, 
attacked and partially burned Moscow, 
captured and destroyed Azov, and later 
took Delhi and desolated Bagdad with a 
fearful slaughter, were only the most 
powerful of a long succession of ferocious 
and utterly merciless free-booters. 

Their splendor and luxury in peace 
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were the wonder of the most distant na- 
tions of civilized Europe, for the gold, 
gems and most precious things of Europe 


A COSSACK OF THE AMOOR 

















and Asia were secured by their arms, or 
sent as tribute by those who had as yet 


escaped the ravages of Mongol invasion. 
: = 2 
What these ravages were, 


succeeded by a like leader of the Mongol 
races. 

During these centuries, and for many 
generations later, Tartar tribes, allies of 
the Turk, and later tributaries to the grow- 
ing empire, occupied a large proportion 
of what is now Russia in Europe. Of 
every shade of complexion, degree of in- 
telligence, and variety of Eastern belief, 
the Tartars of the past are undoubtedly 
the parent stock of the strongest, most 
numerous and influential races of northern 
and central Asia and eastern Russia, and 
especially of the Cossacks, who are, as has 
been said, the advance guard of Russian 
occupancy and assimilation. 

This Tartar strain shows itself in that 
pride in field sports, physical endurance, 
and military life, which so permeates a large 
Russian 


proportion of the people; the 


A STATION GARRISON ON THE SIBERIAN RAILROAD 





Bagdad bore testimony when 
ninety thousand of her help- 
less people died in one day 
under the avenging steel of 
Timour’s legions. They had 
dared to rebel; but did not 
dare to fight to the last, and 
for man, woman or child, 
there was no mercy. Delhi, 
conquered about 1404, was 
scarcely more fortunate, al- 
though fair women and 
strong slaves escaped the 














otherwise universal massacre 

and pillage. Timour died at Otrar on the 
Jaxartes in 1405, and 200,000 veterans 
carried their chief to his burial never to be 
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use of foods and the conservation of archi- 
tectura! forms strongly indicative of an an- 
cient Tartar origin; the retention of Tartar 
words, superstitions and semi-heathenish 
beliefs, and more than all, in that capacity 
for cruel and needless slaughter, or punish- 
ment which has throughout her history 
estranged from Russia the keener sym- 
pathy and ad:niration of other nations. 


* * * 


When General Skobeleff essayed the 
conquest of Khiva, he made the following 
official protest against the employment of 
humane officers: 

“T hold it as a principle, that in Asia, 
the duration of peace is in direct propor- 
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tion to the slaughter you inflict upon the 
enemy. The harder you hit them, the 
longer they will be quiet afterwards. 

“My system is this: To strike hard and 
to keep on hitting until resistance is com- 
pletely over. Then at once form ranks, 
cease to slaughter, and be kind and hu- 
mane to the prostrate enemy.” 

When Geok Teppe, the great fortress of 
the Khivans, crowded with nearly 36,000 
souls, was breached by Skobeleff’s artil- 
lery, and carried by his infantry, the Rus- 
siar. bayonets raged on the rear and flanks 
of the helpless fugitives for nearly seven 
English miles. The cavalry and horse artil- 
lery kept up the slaughter for eleven miles, 
and in the fortress itself, no man was left 
alive. 

Said an eye witness: “In the morning 
after the battle, they lay in rows like 
freshly-mown hay, as they had been swept 
down by mitrailleuse and cannon. In the 
fort. 6500 men lay dead, and there were 
some thousands of women and children. 
All the men were killed. There were 
about 3500 women and children left alive.” 
The loss of the Russian forces aggregated 
less than 300 killed and 700 wounded 
against a Turcoman loss of 20,000 killed; 
there were few or none spared among the 
wounded. No wonder that Skobeleff is 
called of them to this day, “Gueriz Kauli,” 
or “Bloody Eye.” 

It was one Yermak, a Cossack, who in 
the 16th Century, led six thousand of his 
people into Asia and defeated Kuchum 
Khan a descendant of Ghengis Khan, at 
the fords of the Irtysh. Yermak was him- 
self surprised and drowned a little later, 
but his example pointed out to the Russian 
government a road to the conquest of 
Asia, which they have never ceased to fol- 
low. Skobeleff said after his Asiatic con- 
quests: “Tt will be in the end our duty to 
organize masses of Asiatic cavalry, and to 
hurl them into India as a vanguard, under 
the banner of blood, thus reviving the 
times of Tamerline.” 

* * 

In 1881, Skobeleff also wrote as follows: 

“To my mind, the whole Central Asian 


question is as clear as daylight. If it does 
not aid us in a short time to seriously take 
up the Eastern Question, in other words, 
to dominate the Bosphorus, ‘the hide is 
not worth the tanning.’ Sooner or later, 
Russian statesmen will have to recognize 
the fact that Russia must rule the Bos- 
phorus; that on this depends, not only her 
greatness as a power of the first magni- 
tude, but also her defensive security, and 
the corresponding development of her 
manufactures and trade. Without a seri- 
ous demonstration, in the direction of 
India, in all probability on the side of 
Kandahar, a war for the Balkan peninsu- 
la, is not to be thought of. It is indis- 
pensable to maintain in Central Asia, at 
the gates of the corresponding theatre of 
war, a powerful body of troops, fully 
equipped, and seriously mobilized.” 
x ok * 

Since Skobeleff’s death, a host of Mus- 
covite officers and statesmen, financiers 
and engineers have pushed eastward the 
reflux wave of migration which returns to 
Asia her civilized and purposeful Tartar 
children. 

No resentment of religious innovations 
awaken native fanaticism, for while the 
Russian infantry prays, en masse at night- 
fall, gaudy ikons display their embossed 
and gilden saints in every Russian hut, 
till, in the words of a recent traveler, 
“No Russian propaganda has been toler- 
ated in Central Asia; proselytism is ta- 
booed, and it is a curious, but significant 
fact, that we find Russian military writers 
boasting that their church has never dis- 
patched a missionary to Central Asia or 
made an Asiatic convert.” 

Steadily, and without obtrusive haste or 
idle boasting, the great Russian empire 
has pushed eastward her Cossack and Tar- 
tar cavalry, settlers, traders and officials 
along the shores of the lakes and rivers, 
and that great “Trans-Siberian railway, 
which could never have been built merely 
for the peaceful necessities of a scattered 
hali-heathen, half-savage population of 
only eight million souls. To-day that line, 
and the highways that connect it, are 
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“lines of observation and supply” for myr- 
iads of troops who have eagerly awaited 
the declaration of war with China. When 
they enter Pekin,—the Kambalu of Jeng- 
hiz Khan—they will never go back to the 
old boundaries of Russia in Asia. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that no consider- 
able body of Russian troops, will ever be 
detached to aid the allied armies now ad- 
vancing upon Pekin. The generals of the 
Tzar will, like Skobeleff, extend the na- 
tional boundaries towards the _ south, 
crushing and punishing opposition with 
massacre and pillage, but repaying all who 
submit, with a more just and merciful rule, 
lighter taxes, and incentives to loyal valor 
and enterprise. No territory taken by her 
and worth possession will be .given up, 
unless under a pressure of international 
menace, such as no two European nations 
will ever attempt, and America can never 
afford to endorse, except in the contin- 
gency of a sudden and vital rupture of the 
friendly relations which have always ex- 
isted between us. 
* ok x 

Doubtless, the development of Russia’s 
stupendous policy in Northern China will 
irritate every nation which is to-day ex- 
pending blood and treasure upon the 
allied operations, now progressing. It is 
never pleasant to be in any sense a cats- 
paw for a more astute ally, and to feel 
obliged to “cordially co-operate” with a 
power, which is secretly rejoicing over 
the opportune occurrence of great disas- 
ters and crimes, which, from the very na- 
ture justify the extremest rigor of hostile 
invasion and military reprisal and punish- 
ment. 

The power and purpose of Russia, is like 
the movement of an arctic glacier, grim, 
persistent, never ceasing, and behind it are 
the needs of six-score millions of people. 
They are now occupying lands once the 
home of their ancestors, and reviving in 
countries desolated by fanaticismand effem- 
inacy the more heroic ambitions of their 
warrior-ancestors whom Jenghez Khan 
himself first styled “Mongol” or “The 
Bold.” No other people can take their 
place in the assimilation of hereditary 


barbarism with a military and social civili- 
zation, and to them sooner or later, must 
be committed the control and develop- 
ment of Northern China. 

* * x 

A Cossack of the Amoor watches by the 
great river, which, dividing Russia in Asia 
from Chinese Tartary, has for generations 
carried the ever-advancing tide of Russian 
immigration and commerce towards the 
eastern seas. He is a native of Siberia, per- 
haps born of a Kirghiz, Buriat, Calmuck, 
Persian or Manchu mother, but his father’s 
tribesmen have for generations been “sol- 
diers of the White Tzar,” and he himself 
still loves to hear of the far off lands of 
the Volga Don or Dnieper, whence sire or 
grandsire set out, long years ago, on the 
raid or campaign which became the never 
ending progress of an expatriated people 
towards the rising sun. His garb is that 
of ancestors whose tombs he has never 
seen; his arms the same as those with 
which Mazeppa and his wild horsemen of 
the Ukraine charged the Russian cavalry 
on the fatal day of Poltava. Except for 
his firearms and a uniformity and disci- 
pline which his sires disdained, he recalls 
the oldest day of that Russian empire of 
which he is at once the fore-rider and 
frontiersman; the first to attack and the 
earliest to rebuild and occupy the tributary 
lands of Holy Russia. 

* * x* 

At the station not far away a Russian 
artillery man stands by his gun; stalwart, 
smiling, obedient, and inured to hardship 
and fatigue. What his origin was is a 
hard thing to guess, for scores of races, 
tribes and hybrid stocks give their best 
and bravest to fill the armies and do the 
behest of the Tzar. He may be an unwill- 
ing conscript from the unhappy Sarmatian 
land; the borders of Finland shorn of her 
old privileges or the forest swamps of 
Esthonia or Courland once tributary to the 
Swede. He may be of the blood of some 
still half-heathen Cheremiss, Chuvash or 
Mordva, or one of the many adventurers 
born under an Asiatic sun since Peter the 
Great first loosed the Russian Eagles on 
the doomed Knanates of Central Asia. 








BEHIND THE GREEN DOOR 
By Annie T. Colcock 


PART II.—FOR THE HONOR OF CASTILE 


S Senor de Cabrera and his young 
A companion separated themselves 
from the crowd outside the door of 
the Cathedral, Don Jacinto presented him- 
self ingratiatingly at the old gentleman’s 
elbow. In that quarter he was sure of his 
welcome; but itwaswith considerable trep- 
idation that he glanced across at the fair 
young face under the folds of the lace 
mantilla; and, with a sudden sinking of 
the heart and quickening of the pulse, he 
observed the cool indifference with which 
she acknowledged the introduction. 
Nevertheless, he accepted Don Pedro’s in- 
vitation to dinner; upon which the shadow 
on Mercedes’ face deepened still more. 
Seeing this, the young caballero felt con- 
siderable pique; for he was accustomed to 
being sought after by the senoras of Mad- 
rid, and welcomed with marked cordiality 
at those houses where there happened to 
be senoritas of a marriageable age. 
Leaving behind them the stream of peo- 
ple that flowed on toward the Zocodover— 
once the fashionable promenade of gay 
squires and fair ladies, hidalgos and beau- 
ties of proud Castile, and now the after- 
noon resort of the little remnant of society 
that still survives in the ancient city—our 
three companions turned their steps 
’ toward home. Along the way, Don Pedro 
pointed out to his young guest, from time 
to time, some old Gothic ruin or the crum- 
bling arabesques of a Moorish arch, about 
which tradition had woven a fabric of ro- 
mantic legend. To these tales Mercedes 
listened with breathless interest; while 
Jacinto seized the opportunity of studying 
the almost childish contour of the girl’s 


*The remainder of this charming story of modern 
Spain will appear in the October number of ‘* The Na- 
tional Magazine.” 


soft cheek, the mobile curve of the lips, and 
the upward curl of the long silken lashes, 
all of which gave to her face its exquisite 
charm. 

To the young man, that whole evening 
was one of unmixed pleasure. The simple 
meal—about which Mercedes had suffered 
keen anxiety—was to him the most enjoya- 
ble he had tasted since his arrival in To- 
ledo. Before his overflowing good humor 
and very evident admiration, the girl’s 
coolness thawed gradually; and when—the 
dinner over—she observed her grand- 


‘father’s longing glance toward his un- 


opened newspaper, it was not entirely a 
spirit of self sacrifice that prompted her to 
accept Jacinto’s offer of assistance in her 
evening task of watering the flowers in the 
little patio. 

Sebastiano, who had arrived late to the 
meal, treated the guest with marked avoid- 
ance, of which Don Jacinto—attributing 
his manner to sensitiveness caused by his 
infirmity—was only half aware. When the 
lighthearted youngstranger forestalledhim 
as Mercedes’ assistant, a dark scowl gath- 
ered on the brow of the dwarf, and his sal- 
low face flushed painfully. With his head 
resting on his lean little hand, he sat be- 
hind the half closed blinds of a window on 
the upper floor, and followed with furtive, 
hungry eyes, the movements of the two 
young people in the patio beneath him. 
The lithe, well knit figure of Jacinto, mov- 
ing with graceful activity, woke a passion 
of envy in his bosom. 

“Ah, Dios mio!” he sighed again and 
again, “for six feet of manhood and a face 
like that! Dios mio! Dios mio!” 

Between Mercedes and Don Jacinto 
there had been, hitherto, no allusion to 
their former meeting; but now, as the 
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young man tilted the great earthen jar over 
the girl’s little watering pot, their eyes met 
with a flash of mutual understanding. 

“Senorita,” said Jacinto, with mock 
gravity, as he set his burden on the tiled 
floor, ‘“‘senorita, if I should chance to die 
to-night, bid them carve this emblem on 
my tomb,” and he pointed to the water jar 
with a gesture full of meaning. 

Mercedes colored, but the soft curve of 
her lip trembled with suppressed merri- 
ment. 

“If it be too heavy, caballero,” she said, 
“T will call Sebastiano.” 

Jacinto laughed gaily, and came a step 
nearer. 

“Dona Mercedes, this is the second time 
I have entered yonder door,” he began, in 
a low voice. 

“Si, caballero,” admitted the girl, with- 
out raising her eyes. 

“But only the first time I have found 
what I sought,” finished the young man, 
softly. 

There was no reply, and he continued, in 
the same tone: “Where were you that 
evening?” 

She bent over the flowers and broke 
away a handful of dead leaves from a 


geranium 
“T was busy,’ 


, 


she replied, calmly, after a 








pause, but there was a little spot of bright 
color on the cheek turned toward him. “I 
was busy, and I was tired. Old Josefa, our 
only servant, was sick, and I had much of 
her work to do. Our fortunes, caballero,” 
she continued, rising and speaking rapidly, 
“are, as you may perceive, far from what 
those of the Senores de Cabrera were 
wont to be. My grandfather is an old 
man, and the emoluments of his office are 
extremely small, but we try to spare him, 
as far as possible, the narrow economies 
which would be so trying to a man brought 
up to wealth. My cousin, poor Sebas- 
tiano, brings in a little aid with as much 
regularity as his health permits, and 1, 
having no means of adding to our income, 
can at least strive to make it go as far as 


possible.” She paused for breath, her 
bosom heaving, and her eyes flashing 
brightly. “Honest labor, caballero, cannot 


degrade those in whose veins flows the 
blood of the princes of Castile. Alas! that 
a noble line should have none left to repre- 
sent it, save a poor hunchback, and a weak 
woman!” and, with a sad little gesture, she 
turned away. 

The young man’s eyes burned with ad- 
miration, as he exclaimed quickly: “Even 
the blood of princes is ennobled, senorita, 
when it flows in the veins of an angel!” 

Mercedes faced him instantly, 
with a slight curl of her soft lip. 

“Don Jacinto forgets,” she cor- 
rected icily. “He should say, 
rather, ‘in the veins of a kitchen 
wench!’ ” 

The sting of this evident quota- 
tion left the youth speechless, the 
red blood mounted to his forehead 
and he gazed dumbly at the girl 
with an expression of utter dis- 
may. His complete discomfiture 
woke one of her ever ready smiles, 
and the red lips parted over her 
little white teeth. 
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“Sebastiano has betrayed you,” she 
laughed, coming to his rescue. “But he 
never guessed that you had seen the origi- 
nal of the medallion—in her kitchen garb. 
It was my portrait you purchased, cabal- 
lero, and my poor cousin is quite heart 
broken, for he considers it his master- 
piece.” 

“That it may well be,” Jacinto replied, 
his heart beating once more at a normal 
rate of speed. “That it may well be. But 
do not bid me yield it up to him, senorita, 
for it is the possession which I prize most 
on earth.” 

“Indeed,” she responded coolly, as Don 
Pedro, newspaper in hand, approached 
them, “I dreamt not that its artistic value 
was sO great.”. 

ee, ae 

A week passed, a week of long, sunny 
spring days, which, in the years that fol- 
lowed, were to Don: Jacinto a golden 
memory. Afternoons spent in the patio 
among the flowers, evenings in the cosy 
little comedor, arguing with Don Pedro 
over the questions of the moment—the 
latest news from Cuba, the attitude of 
America, the rising in the Filipinos—these 
were all hours of bliss unalloyed; for it 
was at Mercedes’ side that he carried the 
water jar, and it was Mercedes, needle- 
work in hand, who sat on the other side of 
the table, with the light of the lamp 
streaming over her as she drank in the 
earnest arguments of Don Pedro and the 
light word play of his young antagonist. 

But those were grave days to all think- 
ing minds; and, at last, even the light 
hearted Jacinto began to feel, in the fer- 
vent atmosphere of that little room, that 
patriotism consisted in something more 
than merely shouting, “Viva Espana con 
honor!” 

After listening to Don Pedro’s stories of 
his own young days—tales of Carlist ris- 
ings and civil war—emphasized by the 
warm glances of Mercedes, this young gal- 
lant of Madrid became more and more 
conscious that in this quarter, at least, his 
title to admiration must rest on another 
foundation than mere social success. 
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On more than one occasion Senor de 
Cabrera had broached the subject of his 
future career, but without meeting with 
much encouragement. It was not that 
Jacinto was lacking in ambition, or in 
courage; but only that, so far, nothing had 
occurred to break the bubble of his holi- 
day content. For him it was the blue and 
golden springtide of the sunny land of 
Spain, and he was in the hey-day of his 
youth and the first glow of his young love. 
In his heart of hearts he desired, then, no 
other occupation save that of making love 
to Mercedes. 

He found her alone in the patio one 
afternoon, seated beside her flowers and 
plying her needle busily. Old Josefa— 
with whom Jacinto, owing to sundry little 
donations, was a prime favorite—nodded 
sleepily inside the kitchen door; and, from 
his little window on the upper floor, Se- 
bastiano—although out of earshot—was 
able to maintain a jealous watch over the 
little courtyard beneath. Regardless of 
the deaf old woman, the talk flowed more 
unrestrainedly than usual, and neither of 
them suspected the espionage of the jeal- 
ous little dwarf, who had become more 
morose as the week went by and Jacinto’s 
visits were repeated with increasing fre- 
quency. 

It had been one of the most brilliant 
days of that cloudless spring, and the patio 
was still half bathed in afternoon sunshine. 
The flowers drooped a little in the warm, 
dry atmosphere, and their perfume rose 
almost cloyingly sweet. The centre of this 
sunny picture was the girl’s slight figure, 
gowned in black, as usual, with the lace 
mantilla—which she had donned for an er- 
rand on the street an hour before—still 
closely pinned about her dark head. In 
her hands was a strip of linen which shone 
the whiter in contrast with her gown. A 
slanting ray of sunlight touched her bent 
head, and her downcast eyes, fringed by 
long lashes, recalled to Don Jacinto’s 
mind the Virgin of Velazquez, in the Mu- 
seum of the Prado in Madrid. 

“Old Josefa tells me,” he remarked in a 
lowered voice, as he fastened in his button- 
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hole a spray of heliotrope for which he had 
sued a moment before, “that you are en- 
dowed, as a gardener, with miraculous 
gifts like San Isidro himself; and she de- 
clares that, at your bidding, even the desert 
would burst into bloom.” 

Mercedes sighed. “I would that the 
blessed Saint would grant us a little rain. 
My poor flowers are in sore need of it, and 
my grandfather says the tidings of the 
wheat crop are more distressing every 
day. Not a drop of rain has fallen since 
the seed was put into the ground.” 

Jacinto made no reply. This was not 
the turn which he desired to give to the 
conversation. He waited for a discreet in- 
terval and began again. 

“I wonder that so many of the senoritas 
of Madrid have laid aside the mantilla for 
the Paris bonnet. There is no better set- 
ting for a beautiful face than those soft 
folds of semi-transparent drapery.” 

The young Toledana drew out her 
needle with a little gesture of impatience. 

“My motive in wearing it, caballero, is 
not coquetry, but economy. This old lace 
is an heirloom; and in these days when the 
price of bread is rising every day, and flour 
may soon be a luxury which only the rich 
can afford, I have no money to spend in 
Paris bonnets.” 

Don Jacinto sighed, and felt discour- 
aged; while, with a view to proving the 
purity of her motives, Mercedes calmly re- 
moved her mantilla, saying: 

“T have just returned from a visit to the 
Senora Martinez. She has to-day parted 
with her youngest son, a cadet in the in- 
fantry school here, who goes to join his 
two brothers in Cuba.” 

“Conscripts?” was Jacinto’s unfortunate 
query. 

“No, caballero, not conscripts, but vol- 
unteers. Senora Martinez may well be 
proud, for she has given three willing sol- 
diers to her country. For the honor of 
Spain, I would that every mother in Cas- 
tile could say the same.” 

She paused a moment, and then con- 
tinued hotly: “Conscripts! ay, caballero, 


that is our disgrace—that we should need 
to fill our ranks thus. It is from among 
the laborers and bread winners that they 
are chiefly drawn—the ones that can least 
be spared. The vagabond escapes, and 
the rich man buys his substitute. Oh! if 
Spain had now such sons as she has had in 
the past, this rebellion would have been 
long since quelled. In what school have 
our young men been educated, that they 
can sit content at home when our honor is 
at stake? Let them come to Toledo, let 
them stand before the statue of Charles the 
Fifth in the patio of the Alcazar, and read 
the two inscriptions that it bears: 
““O morire en la demanda, o entrare ven- 
cedor en Tunez.’ : 
(Either I will die demanding it, or I will 
enter Tunis victorious.) 
‘Si en la refriega caigo con la estandarte, 
levantad a este antes que a mi,’ ” 
(If in the affray I fall with the standard, 
raise that first.) 
The girl’s eyes flashed, as she declaimed 
the words in a voice that thrilled her 
hearer with a conflict of emotions. “Ah, 
caballero,” she added, “that was once the 
spirit of Spain!” 

Don Jacinto hesitated, then exclaimed 
impulsively: “Si, senorita, but if his im- 
perial majesty, Charles the Fifth, had spent 
more time at home in governing his sub- 
jects, and less in conducting his foreign 
campaigns, it would, perhaps, have been 
better for Spain.” 

Mercedes flushed with indignation. 
“That is heresy, he was a great and good 
king. But apart from that, the present 
situation is not a parallel one. We are not 
engaged in foreign conquests, but in the 
preservation of the last of our colonial 
possessions in America. We are fighting, 
caballero, for the jewels of Queen Isa- 
bella’s crown!” 

Jacinto bent forward and regarded her 
earnestly. 

“Dona Mercedes,” he said, softly, “in 
the days of old Castile—for which you en- 
tertain such admiration—men fought not 
for honor alone, but also the favor of fair 
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ladies. Perchance the hope of that last 
might still arm the degenerate youth of 
Spain.” 


As he spoke, he had a brief vision of the 
liquid fire in the girl’s dark eyes; then, 
with drooping lashes, she replied: 

“He need hope for little favor who 
could value a woman’s smiles higher than 
his country’s honor.” 

There was a long pause. Don Jacinto 
felt that he had made an unfortunate be- 
ginning; and hoping to create a diversion, 
he drew out the little dagger that he had 
purchased at the cutlery. 

“Senorita,” he began, with an effort to 
speak lightly, “senorita, will you not look 
at your cousin’s handiwork? This should 
have some interest for you, even if its 
owner has no claims to your regard.” 

The girl took the little weapon from his 
hand and gravely inspected it. Sebas- 
tiano’s medallion surpassed her expecta- 
tions, but she determined to reserve her 
praise of it for him. Turning it over, she 
read aloud the inscription: 

“Toledo, April, 1896.” As she poised it 
delicately in her slim fingers and the light 
flickered along the blade, a sudden smile 
curled her lip. 

“A pretty toy,” she said, meaningly, 
“but Don Jacinto should be careful lest 
he hurt himself with it.” 

The young man’s face flushed hotly. 
“There are deeper wounds, Dona Mer- 
cedes, than even a dagger of Toledo can 
inflict.” 

“Perhaps,” was the quick retort, “but 
those, which Don Jacinto has in mind, do 
not kill!” 

At this taunt, the youth rose hastily, and 
for a few minutes paced rapidly up and 
down the little patio. The scraping of his 
chair on the tiled floor had been heard in 
the little upper chamber, and from the 
shadowy interior Sebastiano’s sallow face 
peered forth anxiously. 

At last, with an expression of fixed de- 
termination on his countenance, Jacinto 
returned to his seat beside the girl. 

“Dona Mercedes,” he began, gravely, “I 


pray you spare your taunts until you have 
heard what I came here today to tell you. 
What it is you must know,” he continued 
in a suppressed voice. “I love you, senor- 
ita, with a heart as true as ever beat in the 
days of old Castile. Tell me that my love 
is returned, light of my soul, and thou 
canst find no task so hard but Jacinto will 
attempt it for thy sweet sake.” 

Her face crimsoned; she gave him one 
passionate glance that was a revelation; 
then, springing to her feet, exclaimed 
aloud: 

“Think you, caballero, I am to be 
bought with fair words like these? With 
vague promises that may never be fulfilled? 
You know full well what I would demand. 
Mercedes de Cabrera will never give her 
heart, caballero, save to him who holds 
honor dearer than love. Alas, that Iam a 
woman! Alas, that I have no brother in 
whose veins there flows the same proud 
blood that flows in mine!” The tears 
rushed to her eyes, and she turned quickly 
and left the patio by another door. 

Don Jacinto, who had likewise risen, 
gazed after her a moment in silence; then 
he, too, departed hastily, the heavy green 
door creaking angrily on its hinges as it 
shut behind him. 

Old Josefa was still dozing at the 
kitchen window; but in another moment 
the little hunchback had descended to the 
empty, sunlit patio. 

Only the girl’s last speech had reached 
his ears. He shook his thin little fist at the 
green door, his sallow face worked con- 
vulsively and his breath came in short 
gasps as he muttered bitter curses. 

“So that is what you have come for, you 
cursed dandy! You have dared to offer in- 
sult to a Cabrera—to Mercedes, an angel 
from heaven! Ah, Dios! my beloved, you 
have no brother to avenge the insult to 
your honor, but there is yet the hunch- 
back. Sebastiano’s arm may be weak! Se- 
bastiano’s back may be crooked! But that 
arm is not so weak, nor that back so feeble 
but that it can defend what he loves best 
on earth!” As he spoke, his foot struck 
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against something on the tiled pavement— 
it was the dagger that Mercedes had let 
fall. 

“Dios! it is most fitting!’ he exclaimed 
exultingly, as he held it up. “Ah, I shall 
know where to find a sheath for this.” 

ci* = 

Mercedes was in her chamber. It was 
on the lower floor—a little narrow, white- 
washed room, with a running border of 
blue and green tiles set in the plastered 
wall. There was a window at either end; 
one overlooked the patio; the other, de- 
fended by a grating of wrought iron, 
opened on the street,—not that to which 
the green door gave access, but a narrow 
alley joining it at right angles. This win- 
dow was still further protected by case- 
ments opening inwards, the lower halves 
of which were now closed, while the upper 
ones were left open for ventilation. 

The furniture of this little apartment was 
only such as one would expect to find in a 
convent cell—an iron bedstead, a high 
chest of drawers, a chair and a small table. 
On the latter stood a tall brass candlestick 
containing a lighted taper; above this, on 
the wall, hung a small crucifix; and a ros- 
ary of carved wooden beads was festooned 
above the bed head. 

Kneeling beside the little table was the 
young girl, her eyes shining in the light of 
the taper, her soft lips trembling, and her 
bosom heaving with suppressed emotion. 

It was after eleven; and, for an hour 
past, there had been neither voice nor 
footfall, on the street, to break the still- 
ness of the night. Then, on the rough 
stone pavement of the narrow alley, rung 
a man’s step—a step that paced to and fro 
before her window. Presently, in a low, 
flute-like whistle, sounded the “March of 
Cadiz.” 

Mercedes rose to her feet, startled, and 
leaned against the casement, her heart 
beating wildly under her black gown. The 
whistle died away, and after a short pause 
started afresh—this time it was a melody 
set to one of Zorilla’s love songs. Another 
pause; then a voice she knew whispered: 

“Mercedes!” 


At the same moment something was 
thrown through the upper half of the case- 
ment, and fell at her feet. She picked it up 
and held it close to the candle. It was the 
fading spray of heliotrope she had given 
him that afternoon. Again the voice whis- 
pered, pleadingly: 

“Mercedes!” 

The girl extinguished the taper, and 
partly opening the shutters, looked out 
into the street. From the low-hung cres- 
cent of the moon, shafts of silver light 
slanted down the narrow alley, and re- 
vealed the silhouette of a man’s head 
against the grating of her window. 

“What does this mean, Don Jacinto?” 
asked the girl, in a stern whisper. “This is 
very unseemly.” 

“Ah, Mercedes, reproach me not,” he 
murmured sadly. “I saw the light of thy 
taper, and I have come only to bid thee 
farewell.” 

“To bid me farewell!’ she exclaimed, 
catching at the casement for support. 
“Well, was there not time enough tomor- 
row?” 

“Time enough! when the honor of Cas- 
tile is at stake? No, senorita, I leave To- 
ledo at daybreak.” 

“It is too dull for Don Jacinto, doubt- 
less. There are greater diversions in Ma- 
drid.” 

The man flung away in sudden anger; 
but repented ere she could close the case- 
ment. 

“So cruel and unbelieving still, Mer- 
cedes? Thinkest thou, indeed, that there 
is but one patriot in Toledo?” She made 
no reply, and he drew still nearer the win- 
dow. “By the very next transport I leave 
for Cuba, senorita. If my father cannot get 
me a commission—and, truly, I am unfit 
to hold one—I will enlist as a private in 
the ranks.” 

“Why are you going, caballero?”’ It was 
asked in a breathless whisper, and Mer- 
cedes leant forward till her face shone 
white behind the grating. 

“What a question, senorita! Why should 
I go, save for the honor of Spain?” He 
lifted his sombrero with a graceful ges- 
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ture, and the moonlight touched his un- 
covered brow. “A poor soldier she is get- 
ting, it is true. I can fence, of course, as 
can every caballero of gentle blood; and 
I am a fair shot with a pistol; but I am as 
innocent of the manual as a babe in arms; 
and I have never so much as laid hands 
on one of these new fashioned rifles.” He 
laughed gaily. “Alas, for the honor of 
Castile! I would find it easier to celebrate 
it in an ode of sounding dithyrambics, or 
to sing of it in redondillas, than to hit a 
Cuban at long range. But, if it is just to 
furnish a target for the rebel bullets—truly, 
I think I am as fair a mark as any raw re- 
cruit in Weyler’s army!” and he drew up 
his lithe figure proudly. 

There was silence, and a faint sigh was 
breathed through the grating. 

Jacinto looked up at the shadowy white 
face in the window, saying tenderly: “Bid 
me farewell, Mercedes, and wish me God 
speed. I go only for honor’s sake, it is 
true; but, if I live, I shall come back—for 
the sake of that which is second only to 
our honor!” 

A slim little hand was thrust through the 
grating. 

“Vaya con Dios,’* whispered Mercedes, 
with a faint sob between the words. 

Jacinto seized the trembling fingers in 
an eager clasp. 

“What! tears, Mercedes? Ah, precios- 
issima, dost thou love me a little?” 

“With all my soul,” was the tremulous 
whisper. 

“Then swear it, beloved. Swear thou 
wilt marry no other man—and trust me, 
I will live to claim thee.” 

“Willingly I swear it, Jacinto mio.” 

“But say the words after me, Mercedes,” 
he insisted. “Swear to heaven that thou 
wilt marry no man but me.” 

“T swear to heaven that I will marry no 
man but thee,” sobbed the girl. 

“San Antonio be praised!” cried Jacinto, 
gaily. “Now, indeed, if honor is the magic 
word that sends me to Cuba, love will be 
the spell that draws me home!” Then, with 


* Literally, ‘*Go with God,” the most familiar form 
of farewell, 


a passionate kiss on the little fingers, and 
a wave of his soft sombrero, he had turned 
away. 

Mercedes gazed after him, as he walked 
lightly down the dim street, the stirring 
notes of the “March of Cadiz” ringing out, 
in his tuneful whistle, on the night air. 

From a window on the upper story, an- 
other pair of eyes watched also; then, 
stealthy steps descended the little stair- 
way, and crossed the patio. The time- 
worn hinges of the old green door gave a 
warning creak, as Sebastiano slipped out 
into the street. 

In his sleeve he carried the little silver- 
handled dagger, and his heart was beating 
with mingled grief and rage. His whole 
nature, in which there was so much that 
was intrinsically fine and noble, had been 
warped as though to fit the little crooked 
body fate had mocked him with; and see- 
ing the interview at Mercedes’ window, 
but hearing nothing, he was filled with 
dark suspicions. He felt the edge of his 
dagger nervously. 

“Two honest blows will save her yet! 
One for that black heart in yonder well- 
shaped body, and then one more for Se- 
bastiano—the assassin! Ah, Dios! to die 
with such a sin upon my soul!” 

Whistling gaily to keep up his sinking 
spirits, Jacinto felt his way along the dark- 
ening streets; for, though the moon was 
young and nearly set, the few electric 
lamps that Toledo could boast were still 
unlighted. r 

The hunchback, in stealthy pursuit, 
gained on him slowly, until, on turning a 
sharp corner, Jacinto was confronted by a 
sight, common enough in Toledo, but suf- 
ficiently striking to thrill his imaginative 
and impressionable nature to the core. 

Before him, nailed to a great cross af- 
fixed to the rear wall of an old Gothic 
chapel, was a life-size figure of the Christ, 
with flowing hair that waved in the night 
breeze; above it, swung a great lantern, 
from a wrought iron bracket that project- 
ed it a foot or more beyond the wall; a 
pointed wooden gable extended, as a pro- 
tection, over both. The gentle wind, sway- 
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ing the lantern from side to side on its 
rusty supports, caused the light to flicker 
strangely on the face of the figure, so that 
its expression seemed to change, from 
time to time, in a manner almost life-like. 

Jacinto paused before it, and crossed 
himself. As he stood there, in the semi- 
circle of light before the Cristo, Sebastiano 
stepped aside in the shadow of a recessed 
doorway, and let his arm fall by his side, 
moaning under his breath: 

“Virgin Maria! I cannot murder a man 
while he prays!” 

With bared head, Jacinto—alone, as he 
thought, in the sleeping city—murmured 
a prayer and a vow. 

“Senor Jesu,” he said aloud, “by the 
grave of my mother—may her soul rest in 
peace!—I swear to leave this beloved land 
of Spain, and never more to set foot upon 
her shores till the last battle has been 
fought on Cuban soil; and I swear to bear 
myself, always, as a Spanish soldier should 
—” and he squared his shoulders and lifted 
his head proudly—“for the honor of Cas- 
tile, and the love of Mercedes!” 

As the last words left his lips, a loud cry 
burst from the shadows behind him; there 
was a clang of steel upon the stone pave- 
ment, and the little silver mounted dagger 
fell at his feet. 

Startled and amazed, the young man 
swung round on his heel, and discovered 
the little hunchback crouched upon his 
knees, his face buried in his hands, crying: 

“Santa Maria! Madre de Dios! I might 
have murdered an innocent man!” 

“What in the name of all the devils in 
Limbo does this mean?” exclaimed Ja- 
cinto, sharply, to cover his embarrass- 
ment. “Sebastiano, my friend, up with 
you! Do you take me for St. Iago, that 
you go down on your knees to me like 


this? Speak, man! what is all this dis- 
turbance about?” 

The little dwarf staggered to his feet, 
and leaning breathlessly against the wall, 
unburdened himself of his suspicions. 

A dark scowl gathered on the young 
man’s face as he listened, then of a sudden 
his countenance cleared and a peal of 
hearty laughter rang through the silent 
street. He picked up the dagger and of- 
fered it gaily to the little deformed crea- 
ture before him. 

“Dost think a blow from that arm could 
kill me? Try it, friend. Strike—strike 
hard, a good blow! Caspita! there is not 
brawn and muscle there to hurt a mouse!” 
and he laughed again. 

The hunchback dropped his head, and 
put up his hand to his throat. The blood 
surged in his ears and his heart beat suf- 
focatingly. 

“Ay,” he answered, and his voice sound- 
ed far off and strange. “’Tis a poor mock- 
ery of a man—and a fool at that; but 
there’s a heart somewhere—inside of it,” 
and he stumbled blindly. 

A sudden shame flushed the other’s face, 
and he stepped forward and put out his 
hand. 

“Forgive me, Sebastiano—’twas a brutal 
speech. In truth, I deserve to feel the dag- 
ger’s point for such insolence. But it is 
clearly foolish to waste good Spanish 
blood on true Spanish steel when there 
are so many dirty’ Cubans thirsting for it. 
So let us cry quits, and part friends. Mer- 
cedes has just sworn that she will marry 
no man but me. Watch over her for me, 
till I return.” 

The hunchback hesitated, and then re- 
turned the other’s grasp warmly. 

“Adios,” he murmured. “Heaven keep 
you safe—for her.” 























A MATRIMONIAL CAMPAIGN 
By Minnie Reid French 


greetings which characterize the un- 
expected meeting of two people who 
have seen nothing of each other for several 
years, Mr. Underwood caught his nose be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger in a dex- 
terous manner evincing long practice, and 
closed one eye meditatively. 
“Lemme ” he began, 


\ FTER the customary exchange of 


see, “it’s been 
eleven year next June sence I remember 
bein’ at yore pa’s house, havin’ drove a 
heifer over to his place, if I hain’t mis- 
taken, an’ you was jest a little shaver. 
Eleven year is a mighty long time, an’ 
nachully would seem longer to a man 
that’s berried two good women in that 
peri’d.” Mr. Underwood sighed as he 
turned his crape-bandaged hat around. 
“Tt’s a wonder you ain’t married,” he 
added suddenly. 

“Oh, why—er, I have never thought of 
it,’ answered the store clerk. “I am only 
nineteen, you know.” 

“That don’t make no difference. I mar- 
ried my first wife when I was eighteen, an’ 
my youngest boy jumped the broomstick 
at seventeen, about four months ago. Of 
co’se it ain’t ever’body that can judge 
whether or not they’re gittin’ a good wife, 
an’ good women is as sca’ce as hen’s teeth. 
Yore ma is a mighty fine womern. I 
reckon yore pa’s livin’ yit?” 

“Ves, and enjoying good health, I’m 
glad to say. I guess you heard that Uncle 
Sylvester died last spring?” 

“Lord, no. I’m powerful sorry to hear 
it. I reckon his widder is married ag’in?” 

“No, poor woman, she died at least a 
year before he did.” 

“I declare it looks like ever’body is a- 
dyin’,” soliloquized Mr. Underwood. “It 
almost makes me feel like I’d as lieves go 
as not. Sence my second wife died I jest 
travel around over the country, tryin’ to 


kill time, attendin’ protracted meetin’s. I 
hearn they was one goin’ on here, so that 
accounts fer us seein’ each other. I fol- 
lered one preacher over four deestricks an’ 
he’ped him out. I love to he’p in pro- 
tracted meetin’s, an’ allus come out of ’em 
a new creechur. They’re a power in the 
land, an’ between you an’ me,” he lowered 
his voice confidentially, ‘‘it’s the best place 
on God’s earth to meet good women.” 

“How long has your last wife been dead, 
Mr. Underwood?” inquired the clerk after 
a silence of a few moments. 

Mr. Underwood laboriously counted his 
fingers. 

“Jest five months to a dot,” he an- 
nounced, “five months an’ one day, I 
b’lieve. You never saw her, did you? She 
was a mighty fine womern. They’s not 
many like her, I tell you. She kep’ her 
senses up to the end, an’ the last thing she 
says to me, says she: ‘Warren, them Haw- 
kinses borried a gallon of meal six weeks 
ago an’ hain’t never brung it back.’ I 
doubt if I can ever find another one that'll 
take as good keer of what I’ve got, but it’s 
mighty lonesome livin’ fer a man that ain’t 
got no home.” 

“I imagine so,” said the clerk, sympa- 
thetically, at the same time slowly remov- 
ing himself from the counter as some one 
entered the store. 

“T could live with my children,” went on 
Mr. Underwood, “‘but them bein’ all mar- 
ried makes ’em of no comp’ny fer me. 
An’ it seems like ever’body else is married 
where they live, too. They ain’t a widder 
womern in the place, unless some of ’em 
has been left widders sence I was there.” 

“Talk about widows,” whispered the 
clerk; “here comes one now, and I'll bet 
she gives me down the country for selling 
that dress pattern she wanted laid by.” 

A feeble smile flickered across Mr. Un- 
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derwood’s countenance as he hastily gave 
a tug at the stiff collar he wore, and wal- 
lowed his head about something after the 
fashion of a choked fowl. The clerk was 
all smiles, and evinced a degree of alacrity 
and volubility which astonished the 
widower not a little. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Mays,” was his 
affable greeting. “Walk right in. Let me 
make you acquainted with my old friend, 
Mr. Underwood, who is interested in our 
protracted meeting.” 

Mrs. Mays’ features relaxed their se- 
verity of expression as her practiced eye 
took note of the crape bandage, stiff 
shirt bosom, store tie, and other little 
marks of grief which proclaim the 
widower, and with a smile and sweeping 
curtsey, she said she was glad to meet Mr. 
Underwood, and so pleased to hear he was 
interested in the meeting. They had re- 
ceived a great deal of encouragement, but 
some of the people were yet cold, and they 
needed all the help possible. 

“T just stopped to ask you to come out 
to-night, Mr. John,” she continued, turn- 
ing to the clerk. “I haven’t seen you there 
yet. Don’t you think you could get off?” 

“I’m afraid not, Mrs. Mays,” returned 
the diplomatic John. “I have to stick to 
the store since my boss got sick. I'll try 
to get out sometime, though. Are you go- 
ing so soon, and you, too, Mr. Under- 
wood? Well, drop in often, and let me 
know how you are enjoying yourself. 
Where are you stopping? No place yet? 
Well, now, there ain’t a better boarding 
house in town than Mrs. Mays’.” 

With appreciative smiles, the widow de- 
parted, taking with her Mr. Underwood, 
while John, chuckling delightedly, tipped 
back his chair against a barrel, hoisted his 
feet to the level of the counter, and lov- 
ingly took up a battered yellow-backed 
volume. 

Two days passed, during which time he 
saw nothing of Mr. Underwood; but on 
the afternoon of the third, the widower 
came in, looking extremely cheerful, and 
shook hands in a cordial manner. John 
expressed delight at seeing his friend so 
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much improved, and the latter replied that 
it was the effect of the meeting. 

“John,” he said impressively, “I never 
have been so revived in my life. It’s a 
sight to the world to look at that preacher 
an’ them women a-workin’ amongst the 
sinners. I never seen so much power be- 
fore. Why, the first night they was a feller 
that set back in the crowd an’ laffed when 
anybody went to him; but Mis’ Mays she 
jest kept at him till last night I’m swamped 
if she didn’t haul him up to the mou’ner’s 
bench, an’ realizin’ his lost condition he 
jest howled fer mercy. That womern is a 
wonder. I’m boardin’ at her house, an’ 
while I can’t say ’at her vittles is what they 
ought to be, it’s because of the meetin’ 
work she does. I tell you she won't let 
none of ’em outdo her. She gits out to the 
six o’clock prayer meetin’ ever’ mornin’, 
back again to services at ten, goes to the 
women’s meetin’ at three p. m., an’ is 
ready fer reg’lar services at seven o'clock, 
in the meantime goin’ ’round to different 
houses, holdin’ prayer with the people, an’ 
exhortin’ ’em to come to church. As I 
said, I won’t deny her meals air slapped up 
in a fashion that don’t set well with a man 
of my stommick; but nobody could lay it 
up ag’inst her. You may gimme a dime’s 
worth of crackers an’ cheese, John,” Mr. 
Underwood produced a dingy purse and 
extracted therefrom a worn ten-cent piece; 
“fer I promised to go with her about two 
mile out in the country at four o’clock to 
see old man Gowans, who ain’t expected 
to live an’ jest dares anybody to come nigh 
him about religion, an’ I need somethin’ 
to stay my stommick.” 

He spread a piece of brown paper on 
the counter, placed the crackers and cheese 
on it, and proceeded to a lively enjoyment 
of the lunch, pausing between mouthfuls 
to impart some information concerning the 
revival. “They’s a sight of good people in 
this place,” said he, brushing the crumbs 
from his coat sleeve. “I never was better 
used in my life. Mis’ Mays is mighty kind. 
I don’t know as I ever saw a womern 
take more pains to make a feller feel at 
home than she does, an’ there’s more sat- 
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isfaction to be took in her conversation 
than anybody I’ve met in a long time. I 
believe that womern knows the Scripters 
by heart. If anybody wants to find a 
verse, she jest ups with her Bible, rips 
through it, an’ there you air. John,” Mr. 
Underwood wiped his mouth with a hand- 
kerchief which showed hard service, and 
held out a forefinger solemnly, “I don’t 
know anybody here but you, that is to be 
free to talk to ’em, an’ I jest want to ask 
you a plain question, expectin’ of co’se to 
have it kep’ between us. Do you, as yore 
honest opinion, think me an’ Mis’ 
Mays suit one another? Jest 
wait. Do you know 
that she can git a good 
meal’s vittles, an’ have 
you ever hearn positive 
how she used her first 
husband?” 

“Mr. Underwood, I 
don’t like to advise you,” 
replied the clerk, after 
hesitating for a few 
moments. “I know that 
a man of your judgment 
and experience is able 
to form better 
opinions than i 
am. I haven’t 
been here very 
long, so I can’t tell you much ‘about 
the people. You remember cousin Sam 
Ewall who used to live in the same 
neighborhood with us? His son Jim was 
staying here in the store, but had to give 
it up on account of his health. He is 
very low with consumption.” 

“Married Lem Morgan’s daughter, did- 
n’t he? Well, she will be a young widder.” 

John was congratulating himself upon 
having evaded his friend’s questions when 
Mr. Underwood again renewed the sub- 
ject. 

“IT must say I am pertic’lar about what 
I've got to eat,” he said; “but what else 
could you expect of a man that’s been 
used to good vittles fer up’ards of twenty- 
five year? For nearly six months, now, 
T’ve et jest anything you might say, some- 
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times strikin’ a good meal, but not often. 
I could bear my lone condition better if 
I had good vittles, an’ sometimes I feel 
like I'd be more resigned—John, I say it 
without meanin’ any disrespec’; Lord 
knows I wouldn’t be guilty of it—but as I 
was sayin’, I’d feel more resigned if Sallie 
or Mariar either, I wouldn’t keer which, 
could be permitted to come back an’ git 
me one more meal.” 



















‘‘Jobn found the widower in bed, 
with the quilt drawn up to bis 
chin.” 


The widower brushed away the last re- 
maining crumb of cheese, wiped his eyes. 
and returned the handkerchief to his 
pocket. 

“Mr. Underwood,” said the clerk, tak- 
ing out his own handkerchief and blowing 
his nose vigorously, “I have always heard 
it said that Mrs. Mays set a good table. 
I feel sure that she can cook well; but if I 
were you, I’d—er—look around a little. 
There’s lots of other ladies here. Have 
you seen the two old—the two Miss Al- 
lens?” 

“Yes, they’re mighty good workers in 
the church, an’ I don’t know’s I ever seen 
women enjoy shoutin’ more than they do; 
but they’re old maids, an’ I tell you a old 
maid ain’t a widder when it comes to tak- 
in’ keer of a man, ’specially one that’s 
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been married twice like I have. They 
don’t appear to understand ’em. I hain’t 


doubtin’ they air fine women, but I hearn, 
that is, Mis’ Mays kinder hinted that 
they’re cranky, an’ that’s the way of all 
old maids. Now, I don’t deny that Mis’ 
Mays has her drawbacks, one of which is 
that boy of hern. I don’t like to say noth- 
in’ ag’in so good a womern, but he’s the 
worst young one I ever laid eyes on. She 
says he takes after his pa, an’ I am shore 
of it; but it seems to me that she don’t 
use the rod as often as she might. Sonie- 
times I can’t hardly keep my hands offen 
him, an’ don’t know as I can much longer. 
That boy needs a strong hand to check 
him. He needs a pa if ever anybody did, 
but it would take a sight of grace to live 
with such a young one. Well, I’ve got to 
go. Don’t speak of what I’ve said, John, 
an’ I’ll come back in a day or two an’ let 
you know how I’m gittin’ along. Say, 
have you any sardines, but no, never mind. 
I guess I can make out, an’ it’s nigh four 
o’clock, anyway. Goodby.” 

The next time Mr. Underwood put in 
an appearance he wore a complacent air 
the cause of which was soon explained. 

“John,” he said, “I have jest et one of 
the best meals I’ve set down to in many a 
long day. Them Miss Allens ast me an’ 
the preacher home to dinner, an’ I hardly 
ever saw such a table. They had ever’- 
thing from chicken an’ dumplin’s on 
down to all kinds of fixin’s. I declare 
they must ’a’ had seven different kinds of 
pie. I et from one o’clock to two, stiddy, 
an’ sence then I’ve felt like a new man. 
Them women beat anything I’ve seen 
lately, but I don’t know which un T like 
best, an’ I’ be afraid to speak up to one 
of ’em for fear of the other. They both 
like me,” he added. 

“How about Mrs. Mays?” inquired the 
clerk. 

“Mis’ Mays? Oh, she was powerful mad 
because I went home with ’em, but I don't 
belong to her, an’ don’t know’s I ever will. 
I’m goin’ to walk home with one of the 
Miss Allens tonight, an’ tomorrow I'll 
walk home with the other’n. They could- 
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n’t say I was partial, then, an’ maybe I can 
tell which I like the best.” 

“You are still having a big meeting, I 

hear,” said John. “It seems like I can’t 
get away from the store long enough to 
go.” 
“Wish you could. Yes, we have been 
blessed with a big revival. I never seen a 
bigger one, an’ you know I’m a judge of 
such meetin’s. But I hate it like ever’- 
thing that the women have got to quar’- 
lin’. They took up a collection the other 
day, an’ the Miss Allens wanted to lay it 
out in Bibles fer the heathens, but Mis’ 
Mays says no, it’s got to go to buy hymn 
books. They nearly fit over the money, 
but Mis’ Mays she got a-holt of it an’ says 
she’s goin’ to buy them hymn books if 
she has to die fer doin’ it. That womern 
has lots of grit, maybe too much fer a fel- 
ler to have to live with.” 

“I expect you're about right, Mr. Un- 
derwood. Why, here she comes now. 
You don’t have to go already, do you? 
Yes,” in reply to a nervous question, 
“there’s a pump out in the back yard. Just 
go out that door, and you'll find it.” 

Several days passed, and John was won- 
dering what had become of Mr. Under- 
wood, when a red-haired, freckled-faced 
urchin walked into the store, stumbled 
over a keg of nails, and wrung the tail of 
the store cat. 

“Hi,” said Johnny Mays, for it was he. 
“That old feller up at our house gimme a 
nickel to come an’ tell you to hustle up 
there jest as soon as you can. He’s suf- 
fer’n awful.” ~ 

“Why, what’s the matter with him?” 

“T’d'no. Ma an’ the preacher set up 
with him last night. I guess he’s got the 
rheumatiz. Anyway he can’t walk about 
none, an’ jest groans an’ goes on fit to 
bust. Gimme five cents’ worth of fire- 
crackers. I’m goin’ to set ’em off under 
his chair, an’ see if he’s possumin’.” 

The clerk was troubled. He sent the 
suffering Mr. Underwood word to the ef- 
fect that he would come as soon as he pos- 
sibly could, but did not know when he 
could find an opportunity. However, as 
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good fortune would have it, his employer, 
who was able to be about, managed to get 
down to the store that afternoon, and stat- 


ing the case, John obtained leave of ab- 


sence. Hastening to the residence of Mrs. 
Mays, he asked to see Mr. Underwood, 
and was at once shown upstairs. When 











he entered the room he found the widower 
in bed, with the quilt drawn up to his chin. 

“Shet the door, John,” he said, “an’ 
thumb latch it. An’ while you’re up, jest 
look under the bed an’ behind the bureau. 
I never know when they’s somebody hid 
around, an’ bein’ held here by the rheuma- 
tiz, I’m powerless to he’p myself.” 

“Why, Mr. Underwood, what in the 
world is the matter?” 

“Set right down here an’ I’ll tell you,” 
was the reply in a low, mysterious tone. 
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“John,” he demanded, “do you know any- 
thing about the law?” 

“Well, not much. Why?” 

“Do you know if they’s any law that will 
force a man to marry two or three 
women?” 


“No, I know there isn’t. But there’s a 


‘* Mr. Underwood suddenly grabbed a 
handful of Johnny's red hair, with a 
hoarse, frantic ‘Wow.’” 





law against it, and I believe one can be 
sued for promising to marry two or three.” 

“Oh, Lord have mercy!” groaned Mr. 
Underwood, “for I am a lost man.” 

He reached down and rubbed his leg. 

“T don’t know what will become of me,” 
he said. “I reckon I’ve ast at least two of 
them women to marry me, but Heaven 
knows I’m innocent of any wrong. I 
didn’t know when I done it. Comin’ home 
from church the other night, I said to Miss 
Allen I wisht I could have the oppertunity 
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of eatin’ her pies ever’ day of my life, an’ 
she jest whopped over ag’in me an’ hugged 
me, Sayin’ it took her all of a heap an’ she 
didn’t know what to do, but she reckoned 
she’d have to say yes.” 

“Well,” said John, “that is not so bad. 
She'll make you a good wife, I’m certain, 
and—” 

“Sh-sh! Don’t talk so loud. Well, but 
you see that ain’t all. I felt tickled over it 
at first myself, but lo an’ behold, when I 
got back here, what must that Mays wo- 
mern do but light into me fer mistreatin’ 
her like a dog, an’ says she, ‘You know 
you’ve ast me to marry you a hundred 
times, an’ I can prove it.’ John, I can't 
see through them women. Askin’ a wom- 
ern to have you is different from what it 
used to be. A feller don’t know when he’s 
safe nowadays, an’ I’ve hardly dast say 
anything since fer fear of gittin’ in deeper. 
That very night I was took down with the 
rheumatiz, an’ have jest got able to hobble 
a few steps. Oh, John, you don’t have no 
idee what I’ve gone through sence you 
saw me. That widder jest ha’nts me, an’ 
she’s honeyed around me an’ nussed me 
till I’m plum wore out; an’ John, you 
never saw such messes as she brings up 
here fer me to eat. It has turned my stom- 
mick so I can’t swaller a bite, an’ anybody 
can see I’m as holler as a gourd.” 

“Hasn’t Miss Allen been here, or sent 
you any message?” 

“TI was jest fixin’ to tell you about that. 
She’s been an’ been, but they won’t let her 
come upstairs. Lord only knows what 
they’ve told her. Yesterday she sent the 
little gal they have stayin’ with ’em over 
with a big waiter full of ever’thing to eat, 
an’ she must ’a’ got in unbeknownst to 
any of ’em fer she was sca’cely in here be- 
fore Mis’ Mays come a tearin’ up the steps. 
I had jest caught sight of a chicken leg 
with dressin’ an’ gravy, half a cherry pie, 
an’ some biled custard, when that old she- 
dragon jerked it out’n the gal’s hands, 
took it to the winder, flung ever’thing out 
an’ sent the things back with the word 
that next time she’d fling out dishes, 
waiter an’ all an’ break ever’thing that was 


sent. I’m a God-fearin’ man, but it was 
all I could do to keep from bustin’ loose 
an’ tellin’ that womern what she was right 
to her face.” 

“TI wouldn’t stay here another hour!” 
declared John. “I’ll help move you out if 
you say so.” 

“You see, she’s got my clothes,” replied 
Mr. Underwood dejectedly. “That is, she’s 
got my coat an’ weskit an’ shoes, also my 
valise; an’ knowin’ the way she hung onto 
that church money, it would be shore 
death to anybody that tried to take ’em 
away from her. She wouldn’t let me leave 
nohow.” 

“But, Mz. Underwood, she can’t keep 
you, and as you are going to marry Miss 
Allen, I’d just move over there and the 
matter would be settled.” 

“John, you don’t know all about it yit. 
I can’t marry Miss Allen. I couldn’t live 
in this town in any comfort with all the 
church members an’ the preacher down on 
me. Miss Mays is powerful pop’lar, an’ 
I’ve been give to understand that it won’t 
be good fer me if I go back on her. An— 
an’, John, if you could ’a’ heard them two 
women, her an’ Miss Allen, that day after 
the gal went back with the waiter an’ 
things, you’d ’a’ seen that neither one of 
*em would let a man have any peace in this 
life. I could hear ever’ word of it from 
down in the hall where it took place, an’ 
though I ain’t no coward, I did think I 
was in danger of bein’ tore to pieces. 
John, fer God’s sake git me out of here, 
an’ if I live long enough I’ll reward you if 
it takes ever’thing I’ve got.” 

John pondered quite a while, and re- 
called many desperate situations of his fa- 
vorite heroes between the yellow back 
covers. At last he was struck with an in- 
spiration. He could scarce repress a shout 
of triumph. A plan was at once unfolded 
to Mr. Underwood, who groaned - but 
brightened a little, and said he was willing 
to do anything, no matter how hazardous 
if it only offered the barest possibility of 
escape. After a few minutes’ further con- 
versation, John went down stairs and 
sought Mrs. Mays. She looked extremely 
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forbidding, but paying no attention to this, 
he at once began by telling her that he 
had something very important to impart 
to her alone; and after she led the way into 
the sitting-room and closed the door, he 
opened the conversation by asking her if 
she had noticed anything queer about ——. 
He completed the sentence by pointing 
upward significantly. His whole manner 
betrayed so much excitement and mystery 
that Mrs. Mays gasped. 

“Lord, no,” she said; ‘is he about to 
have a stroke?” 

“Not that,” returned John. “I—er—hate 
to tell it on him, but I don’t suppose 
you’ve heard he went crazy once and was 
confined six years in an asylum?” 

“Merciful heaven, no! Is that so? Oh, 
what will become of us in this house? Mr. 
John, what can be done? Has he showed 
any signs of craziness this evenin’?” 

“Have you some pieces of good stout 
rope handy?” asked John. “If he gets vio- 
lent, he will be hard to handle. Six men 
couldn’t hold him.” 

“Six men! And mea lone woman with 
nobody but Johnny! Oh, Mr. John, tell 
me what to do!” 

“He will have to be moved,” replied 
John. “I think unless he grows much 
worse, I can get him away myself. Mrs. 
Mays, don’t speak of it, but from what he 
says I think he’s asked Miss Allen to mar- 
ty him. Some one ought to break it to the 
poor woman, and warn her in time. I 
don’t suppose he has said anything to 
you?” 

“Poor man, no. Dear me, I’d hate to 
be in Miss Allen’s shoes. Think what a 
scandal, that is if it was to happen to get 
out. Mr. John, I wish you would tell her. 
She don’t speak to me, though why, good- 
ness only knows. I reckon she thinks I 
wanted the poor old demented creature, 
myself. Mr. John, don’t leave till he’s 
locked up, for pity’s sake. When can you 
get him away? Tonight?” 

“Yes, I'll come with a horse and wagon 
as soon as possible. Better not go near his 
door or make a noise. It usually stirs ’em 
up. I don’t think he will get violent for 


several days. He foams at the mouth 
some, and rolls his eyes, but I think I can 
manage him.” 

“Oh, Lord have mercy! Mr. John, what 
would I have done if it hadn’t been for 
you? Say, hadn’t you better stop in and 
tell Miss Allen?. She wouldn’t believe 
Johnny or any of the rest if I was to send 
"em over.” 

The news spread rapidly over the vil- 
lage, in spite of John’s efforts to keep 
everything quiet; and much to his embar- 
rassment, there was quite a crowd collect- 
ed about Mrs. Mays’ front gate as he 
drove up. 

“Going to marry me, indeed!” he heard 
the voice of Miss Allen saying. “Why,” 
with a shrill titter, “I’d as soon think of 
marrying my _ great-grandfather. And 
more than that, I saw all the time there 
was something wrong with him, and just 
humored the poor old thing. I declare 
that Mays woman is a sight. She'd tell 
anything. She knows she thought she was 
going to marry him herself. Goodness 
knows she ought to be thankful she found 
out he was crazy this soon. Well, I hope 
they’ll have him tied good. He might take 
it into his head to give me trouble, some 
lunatics act that way, you know.” 

These cruel words were plainly audible 
to Mr. Underwood, who was miserably 
endeavoring to don his coat upstairs. At 
sight of John, he fell back limply in the 
chair, and passed his hand over his clam- 
my brow. 

“John, I’m tempted to swear if I git out 
of this I’!l never lay eyes on another wom- 
ern,” he said. “But I mistrust if you'll 
ever git me into that wagon alive, with all 
of ’em out there a stretchin’ their necks 
an’ p’intin’ at me. I hain’t got the stren’th 
of a sick kitten.” 

He rose to his feet and felt around for 
some support in a wavering, uncertain 
manner. 

“They’s no use talkin’, I can’t do it,” he 
exclaimed. “John, my knees air jest 
knockin’ together till I can’t walk, an’ I’m 
in a cold sweat all over, fer all the world 
like when I stood up to be married the 
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first time. Oh, Mariar!” He rolled his 
eyes reproachfully toward the ceiling. “If 
you hadn’t ’a’ died I wouldn’t ’a’ been in 
this fix.” 

“Cheer up, Mr. Underwood,” said John. 
“T’ll have you out in a jiffy. Just lean on 
me, and—and act like you’re crazy if you 
can, so it will appear real.” 

“Well, the good Lord knows I can do 
that,” said the widower pitifully, “fer it 
would take mighty little more to drive me 
beyant all reason. John, it does seem 
strange that a man as pious as I’ve allus 
been should be caught in such a snap. I’ve 
been in a good many tight places in my 
time, huntin’ bears an’ painters an’ the like, 
when all I could do was to shet my eyes 
an’ trust to Providence, an’ He hain’t 
never failed me yit; but—but I wish I was 
shore of gittin’ out of this.” 

With much difficulty Mr. Underwood 
was assisted down stairs, then began a 
slow and painful progress to the gate. See- 
ing him apparently docile, several pressed 
forward, foremost among them being the 
active Johnny; but Mr. Underwood, re- 
membering the part he was playing, and 
at the same time seeing a golden oppor- 
tunity, suddenly grabbed a handful of 
Johnny’s red hair, and with a _ hoarse, 
frantic “Wow!” tumbled back into the 
crowd, knocking down several specta- 
tors, who, as quickly as possible, scram- 
bled to their feet and fled shrieking. 

With a great show of alarm, John seized 
his charge and hustled him into the 


wagon, then springing upon the driver’s 
seat, cracked his whip and was off. Once 
clear of the village, Mr. Underwood’s 
spirits began to revive, and more and more 
cheerful he became until upon reaching 
the railroad station, five miles distant, he 
was positively jubilant. 

“John,” he said at parting, “I’ll never 
fergit you, no, not to my dyin’ day. I feel 
fifty years younger sence I got out of that 
place, an’ I’ll be swamped if the rheuma- 
tiz hasn’t about gone out of my leg. It 
all jest seemed to leave me when I knock- 
ed down them women, an’ got a good lick 
at that outdoin’ little villain. Immegiately, 
I felt as stout as old Goliar, an’ I’ve been 
gittin’ better ever since. I’m bound fer 
home now, an’ reckon I’ll stay awhile. 
Jest a while ago a feller ’at come from over 
there told me that Sam Barnett fell offen 
the stable he was roofin’ an’ broke his 
neck. His widder is a womern amongst a 
hundred. I'll never fergit takin’ dinner 
there once when they had a big house- 
raisin’ an’ a quiltin’. I’d tell you all about 
it if the train wasn’t comin’. Goodby; 
God bless you, John. You’ve done as 
much fer me as ary son I’ve got, an’ more, 
too, havin’ ‘more sense than any of ’em. If 
you ever happen down our way,” he 
thrust his head out of the car window at 
this juncture, ‘‘jest remember you're wel- 
come, an’ John,—” 

But the train carried the rest of the bene- 
diction, together with Mr. Underwood, 
rapidly around a curve. 
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OME, gentle melancholy, at the eve, 
Sit with me at the dusk and let us weave 
Such fancies as the wayward poet breeze 
Whispers unto the spirits of the trees. 


Let thy wings droop, and let thy gaze be lifted 
Where o’er the smiling moon a cloud hath drifted. 
I.ulled by remembered music of far streams, 
Silence be on us, and the spell o’ dreams. 


Frank Putnam 
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RECENT article entitled “Through 

Harvard on Fifty Cents,” published 

in the “Saturday Evening Post,” 
has probably done much to dispel the old- 
time and mistaken notion that Harvard is 
a “rich man’s” college. If the easy-going 
undergraduate of semi-sportive tendencies, 
who slides through his courses with the 
aid of a tutor, and devotes the bulk of his 
time to the patronage of athletics, to dress, 
actresses, etc., is to be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the modern college student, 
perhaps the old idea is the right one. But 
the public, standing across the inevitable 
gulf that separates it from the college 
world, is prone to judge very largely from 
appearances, and these are as usual deceit- 
ful, and in no way indicate the real spirit of 
college life. 

The recent article emphasized with tell- 
ing force the fact that beneath the appear- 
ance of contented ease there is found 
sometimes dogged resolution and strenu- 
ous aspiration. It would be a mistake, 
however, to regard the experiences of the 
writer of that article as particularly excep- 
tional. There are, indeed, few instances 
where the student is endowed with such 
versatility, or achieves so great success. 
But one acquainted only superficially with 
the ins and outs of life at Harvard (I pre- 
sume the case is the same at other univer- 
sities) can doubtless point out many, many 
instances of like character. 

My own capital at my entrance to col- 
lege was $500, the gift of a distant relative 
whom I had never seen. I reached Boston 
a raw youngster of seventeen, absolutely 


inexperienced in life, two thousand miles 
from home, with twenty-eight cents in my 
pocket. I made a capital breakfast of a 
huge cup of coffee and a plate of baked 
beans at a cheap restaurant (cost, ten 
cents), went out to Cambridge and en- 
gaged a room, and spent my last: eight 
cents in a ride to the suburban home of 
my relative (if I could find it). I took a 
wrong car, of course, and had to walk 
some two or three miles; but arrived safely 
at last, found him at home, and went back 
to Cambridge with $25 and a relieved 
mind. 

Of the story of that year, beyond a 
somewhat too close application to books 
(a point I shall speak of later) little need - 
be said. I was not aware of the necessity 
of making friends, and lived mostly to 
myself. I was successful in obtaining in 
January an allotment of Price Greenleaf 
Aid to the amount of $150, in return for 
which I addressed envelopes and folded 
circulars four hours a week in the college 
office. I finished the year with $225 left 
out of my original capital. Meantime I 
had the summer to provide for. I was 
fortunate enough, after writing some thirty 
letters of application, to get a place as bell- 
boy and porter at a small hotel on the 
Maine coast. Here I was on duty from 
seven in the morning till eleven or twelve 
at night. Besides answering calls for 
about forty guests, and handling baggage, 
I had thirty hanging lamps to care for, 
five gallons of ice cream to freeze daily, 
water coolers and meat boxes to fill with 
ice, and during the August rush, the by 
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no means congenial task of scraping dishes 
in the kitchen. But it paid. I received $5 
a month extra wages, and with some $35 
in tips managed to save $90. Nor was I 
treated altogether as a servant. Mean- 
time, I had been awarded $150 scholarship 
for the coming year. With what was left 
out of my capital, I still had $465. That is, 
my first year cost me 
just, $35. 

The next year I 
boarded at the Foxcroit 
Club, a co-operative 
institution where one 
pays a la carte, a cent 
for butter, a cent for 
bread, ten cents for 
meat, etc., and for the 
first term did it on $2 a 


Y 


fl 





week. But this gc. 
tiresome, and later I rai 
up to $3.50. I waited 


on table at the same 
place (the waiters are all 
students) and made $2 
a week. This all 
went for pocket money 
—about $60 during the 
year. I had moved into 
a domitory, and gone 
to the alarming expense 
of $50 for furnishings. 
I made a few dollars 
getting subscriptions for one of 
the college papers, and a few more 
soliciting advertisements for an- 
other. I had become a theatre- 
goer, joined the boat club, and had enough 
on hand to lend $40 to one of my friends. 
I ended the year with $50 still left of my 
capital and $300 scholarship. 

That summer I worked as bell boy in a 
large hotel near Gloucester, at the munifi- 
cent salary of $10 a month, out of which 
I paid $12 for a uniform. I was on duty 
12 and 18 hours a day alternately. But it 
was a fashionable place, where I could ren- 
der many services beyond those merely 
compulsory, and I made $150, and many 
good friends. 

At the beginning of my third year in col- 


lege I had just $500 to look forward to. 1 
had lived two years for nothing! My ex- 
penses meanwhile had increased. I dressed 
better, boarded better, and had accumu- 
lated a very fair little library. 

The next two years were practically rep- 
etitions of the last. I led a comfortable 
life, knew how to study economically, and 
had plenty of time for 
recreation. I managed 
to have a little spreaa 
for a few of my friends 
(a very few) on Class 
Day, and found myself 
at the end of four years 
with a clear record, an 
honorable degree, and 
no debts to speak of. 
My total expenses were 
in the neighborhood of 
$2500. Out of this I 
had received from schol- 
arships and other loans 
and aids from the col- 
lege, $1050; $500 I had 
to start with; the rest I 
had gathered by the 
wayside. 

But mine was a com- 
monplace history. Nat- 
urally my friendships 
lay mostly among the 
poorer students. One 
whom I knew well came with $50 
of debts behind him, a_ very 
shabby cutaway, a tiny satchel 
of other clothing, and a very bat- 
tered typewriter—his stock in trade. He 
found work almost at once, as a sort of 
secretary to one of the professors, re- 
mained in Cambridge during the summer 
at the same work, and in his second year 
with debts paid, new clothes, and a schol- 
arship of $150. His typewriting work in- 
creased, and he bought a new machine. 
Often in the stress of work, or when the 
time for the payment of term-bills drew 
near, he had no time to attend recitations 
and frankly said so when called to account 
for cuts. Once I knew him to work for 
forty-eight hours with only two hours of 
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sleep, until his fingers absolutely refused 
to work longer. When or how he man- 
aged to study enough to pass, I never 
knew—nor he either. It was often at meal- 
time, and very frequently by deft conversa- 
tion with his fellows. Facts put away in 
the memory under the stress of excitement 
usually stick. He was shabby; he was also 
weil, cherry, and iond 
of fun. 


In his third y = 
year he published with ly 


the consent of the pro- 
fessor, a series of valua- 
ble type-whitten notes 
on medical school 
lectures, and thereby 
gained a steady income 
of several hundred dol- 
lars a year, which will 
last for some time to 
come. In this work he 
hired two assistants to 
do stereotyping. To- 
gether we got out a set 
of questions in chemis- 
try covering the exami- 
nations for ten years 
back, with answers. This netted us $40. 
The last year of his course, he went into 
other advertising and publishing schemes, 
and graduated with high honors and nearly 
a thousand dollars in bank. 

Another friend, who was too slow a stu- 
dent to take any but small scholarships, 
waited table twenty-one hours a week at 
Foxcroft, at 25 cents an hour. Later he 
became president of the club at a salary of 
$100. A second had a laundry agency that 
paid nearly all his expenses. A _ third 
found a tailor who would press trousers at 
reduced rates; they went into partnership 
and were so successful that my friend gave 
up the work of soliciting trade and con- 
fined himself to general management of 
the company. They had nearly a dozen 
employees. One fellow of means made 
from $200 to $300 every summer canvass- 
ing. He had special qualifications, and 
succeeded where most failed. Then there 
was a student who reported for a Boston 
paper and cleared nearly $500 a year; an- 





other who bought up the college baseball 
program and made a hundred or so; but he 
was too sanguine a speculator, and went 
to pieces, though he managed to graduate. 
He used to make Fourth of July and Dec- 
oration spéeches up 
in New Hampshire 
at from $10 to $25 
each. 

But why enumer- 
ate? There were 
in my time about 
3000 students’ in 
Harvard. If I were to make a 
mere guess I should say fif- 
teen or twenty per cent. of 
these were more or less self- 
-upporting,—let us say, for 
che sake of moderation, ten 
per cent. Very many of these, 
too, pass as the well-to-do 
men of the college, are taken 
into the Hasty Pudding Club 
and others, and are elected 
class marshalls on Class Day, 
though of course these latter 
instances are not usual. On 
the other hand, some fail. This is usually 
due to morbidness of disposition, ill 
health or other constitutional failings. 
None of those who thus assist themselves 
go out into life with the proverbial un- 
certainty and inexperience of college 
graduates. The young business mancannot 
pursue recreation, athletics, history, politics, 
fine arts and poetry on a salary of $50 a 
month; the young college man can, and he 
can make the salary also. But more than 
this, the college is the place of opportun- 
ities, where young men learn to expect 
much of life, and to get it. The student 
who neglects his studies for other matters 
is certainly making a grievous mistake; 
but those who make books and study all 
of their college work make a greater. 
Study brings knowledge; the other things 
bring self-reliance, tact, experience. We 
do hear. of college men who are failures 
in life; I believe that usually they have 
themselves to blame. The chance for suc- 
cess is there. 


a 
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Z 
THE CUB’S STORY 


HE “Chronicle” was a new paper in 

the winter of ’96. Whether it came 

at a time and season to supply a 

long felt intellectual want, or not, it was 

strangely successful. It was audacious 

without being coarse, and aggressive 

enough to make the boss element of the 

city tremble as they wondered what ex- 
pose would come next. 

There was no sporting editor at first. 
We never thought of having one until the 
little old president of the company put his 
head in at the door of the local room one 
night and asked for the sporting editor. 

Stevenson was sitting nearest. He was 
our smartest man. He looked up from a 
Sunday feature with his young, proud 
eyes and said he did not think we had 
any. 

I regret to say that the president had a 
millionaire’s habit and privilege of doing 
odd things. He greeted this announce- 
ment by jumping up and down from one 
foot to the other. 

“Ain’t got any? This is a fine metro- 
politan sheet. Well, we'll have one!” 

The next thing we heard was that we 
were to have a sporting editor. We had 
great hopes of him. He was a down-east 
man, he knew everything and everybody, 
he was going to do this and that. We all 
had a mental picture of him, a cross-vision 
between a hotel clerk and a gambler. He 
was big and had flashing eyes and wore a 
diamond stud. Our ideas were so unani- 
mous on the subject that when little Pen- 
singer brought in a lithograph portrait 
one day, to express his idea of what was 
coming, we arose in a body and tacked it 
over the waiting desk with a number of 
horses’ heads and heroes of the diamond. 

One day the next week, I bounced in, 


aiter an exciting scrap with a fellow of 
the “Tribune.” I was eager to tell our 
city editor how I’d swiped a news item of 
some importance. I saw some one.stand- 
ing at the desk of the sporting editor and 
he was, by all odds, the most insignifi- 
cant looking man I ever saw. He was 
little, stooped, had a shifting eye and a 
slouching movement. His clothes were 
loose, ill-fitting and cheap. 

The editor had a dazed expression and 
listened to my story with less attention 
than I liked. When I had finished, Pen- 
singer whispered: 

“That’s the sporting man outside!” 

However insignificant he looked, the 
man knew his business. He mapped out 
his work in an hour, reported to the busi- 
ness office for expenses and was out on 
a route before we had swallowed our dis- 
appointment. The atmosphere was thick 
the entire time with horse talk, baseball, 
prize fights, cock fights, rat-catching, 
everything that made amusement for the 
sports of the city. Not one of these did 
Ferris miss and the paper took a tremen- 
dous boom at once for its spicy and cor- 
rect sporting page. 

When the president of the company, in 
person, expressed to Ferris his apprecia- 
tion of his services, we were much im- 
pressed. The mean-looking little man 
rose to the occasion. He would need an 
assistant a little later. His wife was 
thoroughly capable, she had helped him 
before. He hoped she would get on at 
ten dollars a week. And, as he struck 
while the iron was hot, he got the prom- 
ise on the spot. 

It would have done your heart good to 
have heard that man tell about his wife. 
I’ve often wondered since if he really did 
believe all he said, if love saw her as he 
painted her. He spoke slightingly of the 
society editor’s height, for his wife was a 
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Juno. He would not grant that the assis- 
tant Sunday editor, a beautiful and intelli- 
gent woman, was a circumstance in 
beauty, bearing and ability to his wife. 
And dress? Why, Mrs. Ferris was the 
finest dresser from New York to San 
Francisco. We must just wait until she 
came, to see good, really good dressing. 

We waited, as there was nothing else 
to do. The day she came I was out much. 
As I stopped at the corner drug-store to 
take a soda on my way to turn in copy, I 
met Pensinger and Gil Wilson. They 
were wild-eyed. 

“The wife of the sporting editor has ar- 
rived!” gasped Gil. “The Juno, the 
Diana, the dresser, the beauty! O! O! 

Pensinger grasped me. 

“They are coming down the street. 
Wait, and see them go by.” 

Ferris sneaked-along in his most insig- 
nificant fashion. Beside him walked a 
tall, raw-boned Vermont woman with 
bold, protruding eyes, a spot of high color 
on each cheek bone, upper teeth forward, 
full red lips and square jaws. She wore 
an exaggerated black hat, plenty of 
feathers, a red and white shirt waist and a 
black satin skirt. She reminded me of 
one of those unsightly horses that are put 
on the race track seemingly to be jeered 
at, but whose staying powers are little 
less than marvellous. 

One cannot go to a man and tell him 
he is a blind and driveling idiot about his 
wife’s looks. We kept still and waited for 
developments. Never will I forget the 
president’s face when he saw her. He 
had expected an ornament to her sex. 
The cubs rolled all over the table when he 
scuttled off after his introduction to her. 
Ferris looked at them suspiciously. 

“What ails you over there?” 

“Reading Jerry an account of Doncaster 
Joe’s rat bait,” promptly responded Pen- 
singer. “I don’t see how you do it, Fer- 
ris.” 

Mrs. Ferris caused no end of a sensa- 
tion in the sporting circles of our city. 
She was well up to the work and work 
came first with both of them. They did 


not have time for much nonsense. Both 
jumped from morning until midnight and 
earned every cent they got. 

Mrs, Ferris was on speaking terms with 
the women, but she confined her conver- 
sation to the men and many lively, even 
racy tales she told right well when the 
copy was all in and the tobacco smoke 
thick in the local room. She treated her 
husband exactly as she did any one of us, 
no more warmly, no less friendly. 


i 
THE WOMAN’S VIEW 


I, the assistant Sunday editor of the 
“Chronicle,” have been asked to write the 
women’s article in the symposium on the 
wife of the sporting editor. We have all 
been asked to write the plain, unvarnished 
truth. 

This is a rich topic. I was not much in 
the local room, but I had a share in the 
excitement about the sporting editor him- 
self and afterwards about his wife. Mr. 
Ferris was such a contradiction, so good- 
for-nothing in appearance that, despite 
the fine letters of reference sent the editor- 
in-chief, we could hardly believe in his 
instant success. Result, too much confi- 
dence in him and his praise of his wife. 
Result number two, our president’s bitter 
disappointment and disgust at her real 
personality. 

I must explain the character of the presi- 
dent of our company. His popular name 
on ’Change and in the “Chronicle” office 
was “Uncle Philly.” I knew this old man, 
knew his cranks, his thorough shrewdness, 
his warm and honest heart. He was a sly 
old fox, but he was as true as steel to the 
unfortunate. 

Uncle Philly was the money, brains and 
developer of the “Chronicle.” He did not 
know anything about newspapers when he 
started in but he proceeded on the plan 
that, in whatever line one of the other 
papers failed, in that the “Chronicle” 
must succeed. The “Chronicle” was his 
fetich. He was there morning, noon and 
all night. He had an office in the build- 
ing and in it a reclining chair. When ‘he 
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became thoroughly exhausted, he snatched 
a few hours sleep in that chair. He was 
sure to be on the scene if anything went 
wrong and woe unto the unlucky wights 
who could not clear their skirts. 

But he was the best-loved man any 
newspaper office ever had as 2 head. He 
had a way that invited every one’s confi- 
dence and he got it. He fathered every 
soul in it from engineers and stereotypers 
in the basement to the editor-in-chief. He 
loaned everybody money in trouble and 
exacted it like a usurer in prosperity. 
His eyes would fill at a tale of woe quicker 
than a woman’s yet we all knew his agents 
collected rents for filthy tenements that 
even the city missionaries avoided. In 
person he was little, old, keen-eyed, 
white-headed and white-bearded. His 
wife shut up their house and went east to 
visit her married daughter. She said 
Uncle Philly was so much in love with 
the “Chronicle” he had no time for fam- 
ily ties. Many a night I saw her come at 
midnight after the ball or opera, usually 
with a gay party, and beg him to go home 
with her. He would be asleep in his chair, 
the door locked, and he would tell ‘her, 
through the keyhole, to go home, that 
he was just going to begin an editorial 
on the money question. 

With all his other good qualities, Uncle 
Philly was a great admirer of smart 
women. He believed in giving a woman 
her chance the same as a man. Ferris 
made him both curious and expectant 
about his wife. She was to be the queen 
of the office if she was all her husband 
represented and which goes to show that, 
Uncle Philly’s fancy was fickle, as it was. 

He was furiously angry when he saw 
Mrs. Ferris. He suspected it was a trick 
put upon him. But I, who had heard the 
sporting editor’s blatant phrases, tried to 
convince him otherwise. He called me a 
fool for my credulity and at once con- 
ceived a violent prejudice against Mrs. 
Ferris. 

I tremble to think what would have 
happened had not those people done such 
indefatigable, good, reliable work on the 


paper. As it was, there was so little 
room for complaint that Uncle Philly had 
to hunt hard for any grounds. He had 
no mercy on them as regarded hours or 
praise, after a time, nor for brilliant 
scoops or almost supernatural prophesy- 
ing regarding winning horses. Ferris and 
his wife both knew it. There was a larger 
spot of the burning color on her high 
cheek bones when Uncle Philly came into 
the room. In spite of my own antipathy 
to the woman, I felt sorry and less un- 
friendly to her. 

One day Uncle Philly called me into his 
office in a ruffled mood. 

“What do you suppose that horse- 
woman has locked up in her desk? It’s 
somthing she don’t want seen. She shut 
it up quick enough when I came in.” 

“Nothing very precious,” I said careless- 
ly, “none of us think valuables would be 
safe around here.” 

“Go and ask her, Betsy,” he said, open- 
ing his paper. 

I was used to his demands, so said 
quietly: 

“T have no right. If you want to exer- 
cise the right of an employer, send for 
her. Ask her yourself.” 

I heard the next day that he had lost 
sixty thousand dollars in stock specula- 
tion that morning. 

“T will ask her,” he growled presently, 
‘Just ask her to step in here. Come back 
yourself.” 

I did not like my errand at all. I think 
my voice took a softer note as I told her 
the president wished to see her. She had 
been making out a form-sheet. I saw her 
hands tremble as she covered it carefully. 
I waited and walked in with her. 

“Now, Mrs. Ferris, all my employees 
are open and above board with me. I 
saw you hide something in your desk and 
lock it when I came in.” 

I never saw such an awkward, unattrac- 
tive woman in my life as she was that min- 
ute. Her color fled, her eyes lost their 
light, her lips twitched. Finally she 
stammered out: 

“Tt was just a little box of mine, Sir. I 
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was afraid to leave it at our rooms, we 
are so much away. That’s all.” 

“You may go,” he said in cold disgust. 

A day or two afterward I received an 
assignment from Uncle Philly himself. 
He insisted that, as an unsophisticated 
female on the subject of horse-racing, I 
must visit the afternoon races, bet away 
five dollars, win or lose and write up my 
sensations. I at once declined to do this 
on my salary and was given a bill by the 
old gentleman with the strictest injunc- 
tions to account for it, win or lose, before 
I went home that night. 

The summer meeting was on at the 
Alta Downs Track. The air of the office 
was thick with horse talk, tips, bets, 
losses. Every night the local room 
crowded up with horse-owners, jockeys, 
bookmen, everyone following the horses 
so that a separate room downstairs had to 
be found for the sporting people or the 
force would have been disorganized. To 
this sanctum I bent my steps to find Mrs. 
Ferris and beg her to take me to the 
races. When I saw her, I groaned. She 
was evidently arrayed for the occasion and 
Solomon would have given up any idea 
of vieing with her as to glories. 

“IT want to go out with you to the 
races,” I said rather humbly, then told her 
my errand. 

She looked at me regretfully. 

“It’s a pity you’re not dressed up,” she 
said, “it’s Ladies’ Day.” 

To describe that day has a bearing on 
the understanding of Mrs. Ferris’ charac- 
ter. The sporting editor, his wife and my- 
self went out on the street cars, and se- 
cured a good seat in the grand stand. He 
left us for the press table below. Mrs. 
Ferris fastened her parasol, took out an 
opera glass, stood up on the bench and 
began scanning the field and the horses 
moving about below. Presently she ut- 
tered an exclamation, dropped the glasses 
and waved her hand to her husband. I 
heard some unintelligible jargon about 
“hedging on Day Star” and “Aimee Good- 
win’s fore-leg.”” After he went down, she 
stood up once more and placed several 
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bets as fast as she could find messengers. 

Finally she condescended to notice me 
and instructed me how to put some money 
on a big bay horse for place. By this 
time, there was quite a crowd of sporting 
men about her and she gave cool and con- 
fident advice with an audacious brilliancy 
that convinced me she was indeed what 
one of the cubs had dubbed her, “an old 
stager at betting.” 

Mrs. Ferris gave advice freely, laughed, 
placed more money and told me to put on 
my “pile,” as here was a sure thing. I 
saw iny five dollars depart and, with the 
wildest emotion, saw it return again, 
doubled, ten shining dollars. All below 
us were groans and execrations. I -saw 
Mr. Ferris’ face as he leaned over to a 
Jew bookmaker. It was absolutely rat- 
like. 

I went home with twenty dollars. I have 
no idea how much tthe Ferris people had. 
It was a large sum. He slipped quietly off 
the car at a corner and she asked me 
please not say anything about her betting 
to the office people. 

“They probably know it,” she said 
lightly, “but your saying would be worse. 
I’m trying to save money for something. 
Never mind what it is. When I get enough 
saved, I’m going to quit betting.” 

My emotions on the betting question 
were duly expressed in the Sunday issue. 
Uncle Philly pocketed the twenty dollars 
without a question. I never told of Mrs. 
Ferris’ “lucky hand,” as her husband call- 
ed it, but I heard, afterwards, that she 
earned enough in three years on the race- 
track to pay off a mortgage on her old 
parents’ Vermont farm and keep them 
alive and comfortable. 


III. 
STEVENSON’S STORY 

Without warning the tragedy of the 
“Chronicle” was on us. 

We had grown with it. We had poured 
into it our best aspirations, enthusiasms, 
wild hopes. It had put us before the pub- 
lic, it had fed us, soul and brain, mentally 
as well as physically. Its success was our 
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success. We were indignant at its ene- 
mies, we loved its friends. We took our 
salaries thankfully, we rejoiced that we 
were of the little band who had started 
with the paper and had contributed plenty 
of good, hard labor toward its glory. 

Uncle Philly we had always with us. I 
think we had him in mind whenever we 
wrote a good feature, article or got in a 
tremendous scoop. His word, we all knew 
was law. It was also a case of, “He spake 
and it thundered.” His wrath devoured 
everything in sight, when occasion came. 

When the rest of us, in the small hours 
of the night, left the littered local room 
to the electric lights and the cats, we were 
sure that, in his dark and dusty back room, 
Uncle Philly was doing one of two things. 
He was either writing something at his 
desk, slowly, in his little cramped, old- 
fashioned writing or he was asleep in his 
leather chair, his little white head side- 
wise on his shoulder, his expression that 
of an overtired child. He assured me once 
that he locked the door and showed me a 
pistol in the top drawer. 

There came a tremendous’ week’s 
work on us. We started in on Sunday 
with a murder and two ten-blow fires. By 
Thursday the whole staff was tired of sen- 
sations, irritated and ready to get sleep at 
any price. I never saw the place cleaned 
out any earlier than on that night. In ad- 
dition, Uncle Philly had a row with Mrs. 
Ferris, the wife of the sporting editor and 
ended by discharging her. 

It seemed that some one who had lost 
heavily at the Brokely Park Meeting 
blamed Ferris and his wife for it and told 
Uncle Philly how heavily they had been 
plunging. The little old man came into 
the office white hot. It was about eleven 
o’clock and, luckily, there was less of a 
crowd than usual in the room. But there 
was enough left to feel sorrier for that 
woman in ten minutes than they had ever 
felt for any one before. 

She stood before him, absolutely speech- 
less. She listened to everything he had to 
say without a word. If she had known it, 
had plucked up spirit and answered him, 


he would have forgiven her. He liked 
women of spirit. But she stood still, still. 
He went on from bad to worse and finally 
told her to get out. 

Ferris himself had risen. She stepped 
in front of him looking twice as big and 
put back her hand with a peculiar forbid- 
ding gesture. He looked furtively out at 
us, strangely, dangerously. I finally took 
courage to go up to the old man and tell 
him some one wanted him. When he got 
out into the hall, I begged him to say no 
more, that my blood was cold in my veins. 

He patted me on the shoulder. 

“Good boy you are, Matt. 
Go home.” 

I heard him bolt his office door after he 
had slammed it until the thin partition 
shook. 

I had not the courage to go back and 
see that woman’s face. So I went down 
the other stairs and homeward. A strange 
premonition of danger held me in thrall. 
I could not forget Ferris’ insignificant 
face behind his wife’s arm. After walking 
three blocks I returned, stole upstairs and 
found the local room empty. There was 
a light in Uncle Philly’s office and, as I 
stood outside the door, I heard his short, 
even snores. I laughed at myself for my 
fears. 

While I was still up, the fire bells rang. 
I counted the strokes. It was in the 
“Chronicle’s” district, not many blocks 
away. In the stillness of the night, 
I could hear the engines, reels and ladder 
wagons. Presently the bells rang again. 
I hurried on some clothing and, as I fas- 
tened my collar, I heard one man cry to 
another as he ran past: 

“The ‘Chronicle’ office, they say.” 

I was paralyzed with fear as I ran. 1 
remembered Uncle Philly snoring away in 
that locked room. 

There was already a great crowd. I 
forced my way in. The back of the office 
was already a seething mass of flame. The 
fire ropes were being stretched. I broke 
through, I do not know how, plunged 
into the hallway and was half way up 
when the smoke forced me back. It came 


All right. 
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rolling forward in great puffs. I turned 
about, mad with sick horror. I was about 
to go back when up, beyond, I heard a 
wild mad cry, and surely it was a woman’s 
voice: 

“Help! Help! Help to save a man!” 

I ran, no, stumbled forward. I held my 
breath, I felt the way. I was up in the 
local room for I could see the lights still 
burning through the thick smoke. I 
stumbled over something. It was a desk 
drawer under my feet. Still that cry. 

“Help! Help! Help to save!” 

I heard a terrible yell behind me. It 
was the boy, Pensinger, who had strug- 
gled upstairs as I had done. 

“Pensinger! ”’ I cried, “Go back for the 
firemen, I believe Uncle Philly is locked 
in there. I will go on, you go back.” 

“There is no time,” he screamed, “Go 
on, Stevenson, 1’m with you.” 

We were fighting, fighting on, down the 
narrow passage. Pensinger kicked in a 
window. 

“That will give us air,” he said. 

It helped us wonderfully. The smoke 
blew aside. It left us a view forward. 
Then there came a terrific crash. We had 
seen, in that one moment, the wife of the 
sporting editor with an ax chopping at 
the wooden partition of Uncle Philly’s 
room. 

We knew she had gone into the room. 
There was such determination in her face, 
we never doubted it. The whole back wall 
was already a mass of creeping flames but 
I found the leather chair and it was 
empty. There was nothing to do but to 
fight back down the stairs and stagger out, 
sick and faint, into a crowd who welcomed 
us with cheers as rescued from the jaws 
of death. 

I anxiously inquired for Mrs. Ferris and 
Uncle Philly. No one knew anything, 
had not seen them. Suddenly there hap- 
pened a strange thing. The counting 
room floor was still dark, smoke pouring 
out at the open doors. Out of these came, 
nay staggered, a figure, plunging, reeling. 
It half-held, half-dragged another figure, 
that of a man. It was a tall, raw-boned 


woman smoke-blackened, burned, insane 
with fear. The man was Uncle Philly, the 
millionaire president of the “Chronicle” 
company. She had carried him down 
through the cellars, up to the office floor, 
through fire, through smoke, helpless, 
half-suffocated, every step a risk to her 
life. 

I helped to carry her to the ambulance. 
I could have covered her poor face, her 
poor feet with kisses of admiration. She 
had fainted, her hair was burned off, her 
dress torn. They laid Uncle Philly beside 
her, senseless and terribly smoke-be- 
grimed. We were off to the hospital at a 
death’s gallop. 

They laid both on cots in the receiving 
ward. As they put Mrs, Ferris down, her 
clothing was disarranged and a_ small 
brown box fell from her bosom. I picked 
it up. The lid was broken off by its fall 
on the cement floor. There was in it a 
long light curl and a baby’s picture. 
Underneath was written three words, 
“Dear, dead baby.” 

* * * 

Three hours later, Uncle Philly was 
able to hear from our lips the whole story. 
Mrs. Ferris would live, they said. Her 
husband had come to her and she would 
be cared for in a private room by his or- 
ders. Uncle Philly said very little until 
I laid the broken box in his hand and he 
looked at the curl and saw the words. 
Then he turned his face to the wall and 
said in a broken voice: 

“All right, boys! Tell the rest I’m all 
right. Go home now, please.” 

Ee 

The “Chronicle” is no more. It was 
not revived, although the goodwill was at 
once bought in by one of its old rivals. 
Uncle Philly is the nominal president of 
the new company, but takes no active part 
in its management. The sporting editor 
and his wife have gone from our midst. 
Some one said that they went back to 
Vermont and abandoned newspaper work. 
It has always been a subject on which no 


one, I know, ever cared to question Uncle 
Philly. 











FRANK PUTNAM AND HIS POEMS 


HE poets of all times can be sepa- 

rated into two distinct divisions: the 

singer of beauty, and the singer of 
humanity. To the second class belongs Mr. 
Frank Putnam, who can rightly be called 
a poetic philosopher. His is not the Muse 
inspired by a floating cloud or a sapphire 
sea, but rather by the tangible sorrows and 
joys of his fellow beings, thus constituting 
him a portrait painter in verse. 

To a strong sympathy for all humanity 
Mr. Putnam adds a poetic vision of com- 
monplace things and an ear ever open to 
the heart cry of the average being. He is 
a poetic product of city life; a singer of 
the people. In a direct line from Thomas 
Hood the Chicago poet inherits a rhythmic 
feeling for the eternal tragedy of the 
masses, which he expresses by means of a 
pen dipped in human experience and 
trained to express with ease and authority 
his varied observations. 

After reading Mr. Putnam’s more phil- 
osophical verse one feels delightfully inti- 
mate with an earnest, unaffected, courage- 
ous mind and fancy. The freedom from 
affectation in whatever he does persuades 
the critical eye to look with hope upon 
Mr. Putnam’s future as a poet. Occasion- 
ally there is slight straining for simplicity 
in his verse, resulting in an unnecessarily 
commonplace turning of a phrase, which 
is the one hint of affectation apparent in 
the very interesting volume of verse called 
“Living in the World and Other Ballads 
and Lyrics,” which Mr. Putnam’s publish- 
ers have given out. 

Illustrative of the unaffected charm and 
tender strength Mr. Putnam shows when 
handling human beings, I quote here his 
lyrical epitaph written after the death of 
Eugene Field, the singer of childhood: 


‘* The magic pen is rusting, and the page 
Awaits a touch that it shall never know, 
The gentle hands are folded on his breast; 
The shadowed chamber somber silence keeps ; 


Tread soft without, speak low —the singer sleeps, 
Fair fall what dreams illuminate his rest, 

The chosen friend of childhood and the sage, 
Through all the tireless years that come and go; 
And in God’s time be his the tender joy 

To be awakened by a Little Boy,” 


Mr. Putnam’s own feeling for childhood 
is intimate and comprehensive, but his 
children’s verses indicate his attitude 
towards youth to be more that of a philo- 
sophical, sympathetic observer than a lit- 
erary playmate. 

Again I find this poet interesting, but 
not yet standing on his pinnacle, when 
we approach his songs of romantic love, 
which I find unequal in strength, original- 
ity and depth of passion to his more 
thoughtful, contemplative verse. Possess- 
ing much of Robert Burns’ gay freedom 
in his touch upon the tender passion, Mr. 
Putnam lacks his model’s fire and humble 
genius. 

“ Love is like the violet that ushers in the spring, 

Love is like the melody the birds of summer sing, 


Love is much too delicate and beauteous a thing 
To bide with us forever and a day.” 


Between these lines one reads the text 
of a doctrine which needs must be treated 
with a passionate gayety and tearful fas- 
cination sufficient to overcome the read- 
er’s native prejudice, but in Mr. Putnam’s 
highest moments of romantic versifying 
there is to be found a thought uplifted and 
inspired by a totally different mood. 


“In the years to come shall the tale be told 
Of a man and woman in times of old 
Who loved with a love so deep, so vast, 
That death with reverent footsteps passed, 
Forbearing to hide in oblivion’s night 
The rose-red blossom of their delight, 
That men grown sad with the years might know 
How sweet was love in the long ago — 
How sweet was love in the long ago.” 


Grace and beauty run through the poet’s 
lines to his favorite river and its accom- 
panying natural charms; then, too, in the 
humorous trifles interspersed throughout 
the book there are moments of robust, 
jolly good-nature and a friendliness nat- 
ural and winning; but not until we reach 
the reflective thoughts of the poet have we 
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attained the heights from which his art 
reaches down into human depths for its 
finest, strongest revelations. In the “Bal- 
lad of the Rebel’ Mr. Putnam declares the 
character of his own best verse. 
“« The weapon I forge is a rough-wrought-song; 
It may die soon, or it may stay long 
To rally the right and to harry the wrong, 
But whether it die or sta 
Is of little concern to the man who sings, 
For he sees the finish of serfs and kings, 


And he knows that = the heart of things 
Is the seed of a better day.” 


This poetic rebel 
against man’s de- 
moralization of the 
laws of God is par- 
ticularly fine where 
with courage moun- 
ted high above his 
head, a floating ban- 
ner, he stands thus 
for justice and truth. 
“Tis but folly to dig into 

moss-covered creeds ; 
Let your life be a record of 

generous deeds, 
Not the wisest may fathom 

Futurity’s plan, 

But the weakest may live 
as becometh a man.” 

Mr. Putnam’s fin- 
est ardor encircles 
the pitiful wrong 
of man’s inhumanity 
to man, and 
his voice 
rings true 
and clear: 
when he 
calls for fraternal 
peace and kindness. 

Ardor is the essential attribute 
most lacking in modern poetry. 
Truth and beauty shrink from 
cold-blooded messengers, no mat- 
ter how finely polished may be their mu- 
sical instruments. The Toledo dagger 
of exquisite workmanship is harmless 
as a blade of grass unless moved and 
directed by passion. Modern verse grows 
every day more correct in form and less 
powerful to move the imagination whose 
language it should be, and mere words 
well shaped cannot answer the purpose of 
a poet’s brain composed as it is of emo- 
tions laced together with strands of human 
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experience and divine aspirations. In Mr. 
Putnam’s work there is plainly seen and 
felt crude power and the convincing pas- 
sion without which there is no poetry, and 
when once this poet has trained his hand 
to a firmer touch, balanced and refined 
into greater beauty, the brain behind will 
sing its worthy songs to smoother, fuller, 
more exceptional tunes. 

In the extracts given above there can 
be merely indicated 
the variety and in- 
terest of the verse 
contained in the 
volume “Living in 
the World,” but 
Mr. Putnam has 
something to say 
to every one at- 
tracted by thought- 
ful, human verse. 

Anna Farquhar 

PB. mM 


In the Dawn of 
His Career 

It does not seem 
so many years ago 
that I sat beside a 
small, delicate fea- 
tured, blue-eyed 
boy at school. And 
yet over a score of 
years has slipped 
between the first 
time I knew one of 
America’s _ bright- 
est young poets, 
and to-day. There 
was an old calf- 
bound set of 
Chamber’s Encyclopedia in one corner of 
the school room, and the one liberty which 
we were granted without first raising our 
hands and snapping fingers to obtain the 
permission of the teacher, was to leave 
our seats and secure one of the ten 
volumes of that encyclopedia. 

* ok 

Frank Putnam was a timid, shrinking 
little fellow—but a fighter. The school 
bully found this out to his sorrow one day, 
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when he was taunting a poor girl because 
her mcther was compelled to “take in” 
washing. On the desk of this young 
dreamer at any time of day was a volume 
of the encyclopedia. Poring over the 
feast of biography and munching an apple 
— reading— reading—thinking—dreaming 
—was this early poet. He was not noted 
as the brightest boy in school, but he 
nearly always had his lesson. I recall the 
twinkle in his eye—the sparkling delight 
that rippled over his countenance when the 
teacher announced a botany excursion— 
for this boy loved flowers and the woods. 
How proud he was when the teacher 
would give a place of honor to his floral 
tribute on her desk. That teacher had a 
hold on “her boys” as she called us, which 
even few mothers possess, and she was an 
inspiration to more than one _ shocky- 
headed lad in that school room. One 
by. one the schoolmates drifted away 
in life’s current from the old red-brick 
school house under the cottonwoods. 
Happy days of youth! What air castles 
were builded, what ambitions formed, what 
secrets whispered in the plum-tree thicket 
on the playground. Seated in a favorite 
corner near a tin water-spout, this boy 
sat munching and reading while other 
boys played pull-away, shinny and crack- 
the-whip. Only when recruits were need- 
ed by “Old Sixty” or in the battle between 
Russian and Turks, was the young book 
devotee near the water spout called into 
action. With a huge cornstalk tipped with 
a mudcovered butt bigger than his head, 
this quiet young dreamer was soon in the 
thick of the fight. 
x * * 

In the incidents of early days, though 
long separated. I can now see mirrored 
the man of to-day. Essentially and by na- 
ture a reformer—one whose sympathies 
are collective rather than individual, 
Frank Putnam strikes a clear note every 
time. He had no particular chums, we 
were all chums to “Little Put,” and used 
to fancy him a descendant of the revolu- 
tionary hero of the wolf cave. 

Then came the young reporter, and the 


way he could marshall words was a won- 
der and his “stuff” always went flashing 
over the wires because he has’a graphic 
and picturesque way of telling the most 
prosaic events of an inland prairie farming 
town. Afterwards he learned the cooper’s 
trade—became a journeyman—just like 
the rest—jolly, devil-may-care, with a 
touch of Bohemianism. Later on in metro- 
politan newspaper work—his verse began 
to be widely quoted. Serious, sincere, 
and yet with an occasional touch of 
humor, he never relapsed into jingling. 
One prominent newspaper in Chicago 
retained him to write poems, but 
they came at alarmingly irregular inter- 
vals. One day a bouquet of gems—then a 
famine for weeks. In these days on a 
small salary he lived the real life of a poet 
and scholar. He grappled with the larger 
questions of life in a comprehensive and 
thoughtful way. 

His first book of poems—how well I re- 
member it—and copies of that meagre 
edition are already prized. It was the 
message of the young Launcelot who had 
arrived at the joust and was ready for any 
black-helmet knight of wrong and deceit. 
The incidents connected with the publica- 
tion of his first book of poems are interest- 
ing. 

He made just one visit to a publisher. 
The publisher, unimpressed by his hesitat- 
ing manner and severely economical at- 
tire, was still less interested in his expla- 
nation that the verses he offered had won 
a newspaper success. 

“A newspaper success is worthless; the 
people who read newspapers do not read 
—or at any rate do not buy books.” 

“Then you do not care to read my 
book?” 

“O, you might leave it; there is perhaps 
one chance in a hundred that we might ac- 
cept it.” 

“Better call the one chance off.” 

Then the young man scraped together 
eighty dollars and published eighty small 
pages of the verses that had travelled 
farthest in the daily press, binding the col- 
lection in rough paper. This he sent to 
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the literary editors. West and south, 
some of the newspaper men who had cop- 
ied the verses from the Chicago Times- 
Herald recognized them in their new coat 
and hailed them pleasantly. Thus en- 
couraged to hope that his writings were 
not wholly bad, and having no desire to 
earn money from them, the young man 
issued, at intervals during the next half 
dozen years, small privately printed col- 
lections called: “Songs of the Cedar,” the 
Cedar being the river that ran through the 
town where he was a boy; “The Banquet: 
Songs of Evolution,” the fruit of a hospi- 
tal bed incident that permanently abated 
his physical activities and led him perforce 
to do more thinking than he had done 
theretofore; “A Battle Call for Cuba,” be- 
ing fiery, long-swinging rhymes express- 
ing indignation at the inactivity of the na- 
tional administration during the time 
when the Spanish governor-general was 
starving hundreds of thousands of Cubans 
at our door, in Cuba; and “Frank Put- 
nam’s Love Lyrics,” including, as he be- 
lieves, the only part of his work that has 
a chance to be preserved in American an- 
thologies, and of which William Marion 
Reedy, the editor of the St. Louis Mirror 
and one of the half dozen real masters of 
English in America, wrote: “His is the 
true, the divine Eros—and she is sung 
rapturously, not sensuously.” 

Presently Rand, McNally & Company 
of Chicago, acting upon the suggestion of 
one of their profitable authors, obtained 
and brought out a collection of two hun- 
dred and fifty pages of Mr. Putnam’s 
verses, tunder the title, “Living in the 
World, and Other Ballads and Lyrics.” 

Asked one day how the book was “go- 
ing,” Mr. Putnam replied cheerfully that 
he “believed the publishers hadn’t lost 
anything on it.” 

Being invited to write an ode to be read 
upon the occasion of the unveiling of the 
American school children’s monument to 
Lafayette, in Paris, he urged that the in- 
vitation be extended to some one better 
known and more capable than himself. 
Montlis afterward, having been suddenly 
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inclined to attempt the ode, he completed 
the work and handed it to the secretary of 
the commission, Came then “The Man 
With the Hoe,” and Mr.. Edwin Markham 
cast the spell of his power and majesty 
over the young Chicagoan. The latter 
again urged that another, this time indi- 
cating Mr. Markham, should be chosen to 
write the Lafayette ode. At this time Mr. 
Markham came through Chicago, and Mr. 
Putnam took him to call upon the secre- 
tary of the monument commission, there 
renewing the suggestion that the famous 
Californian be asked to accept a commis- 
sion for the ode. Mr. Markham, learn- 
ing that an ode had already been written, 
generously declined further to consider 
the matter, though there is no doubt that 
the subject and the occasion powerfully 
appealed to him, nor is it doubted that in 
this instance he would have produced one 
of the most masterful of his poetic utter- 
ances. 

Being too poor to go to Paris to read 
the ode, Mr. Putnam remained at his desk 
in the telegraph room of the Times-Her- 
ald and on the evening of July 4 had the 
unusual satisfaction of “reading copy” on 
his own verses, that day recited in Paris 
by a stranger. The ode, by the way, was 
a free gift to the occasion—a tribute of 
love to Lafayette and an invocation to the 
spirit of liberty, warm from an overflow- 
ing heart. 

*x* * * 

All human life is pretty much on the 
same keel and when I say that connected 
with those happy, almost forgotten, poetic 
dreams of childhood is the young poet, 
Frank Putnam, it brings up the query, do 
we realize how much of life and destiny is 
determined in these early years? Are we 
not prone to think that our childhood was 
a bit more advanced than later genera- 
tions? Do we realize that in these boys 
and girls about us every day are the mak- 
ing of the future? Do we appreciate and 
keep in touch with the real spirit of youth 
and childhood as we should in these days 
of engrossing specialized activities? 

Joe Mitchell Chapple 











A SUMMER IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 
By A. G. Kingsbury 


A Sketch of Dutch Harbor, the Half-way House to Nome ; and of Summer Scenes on the 
Alaskan Beach. Adventures of ‘‘ The National Magazine’’ Correspondent 
on His Tour Farthest North 


Corwin Trading Co.’s S. S. “ Corwin,” July 14, 1900 


OW that all the world is interested 
N in Nome, and it seems as if half 

the world is going there, a name 
hardly noticed in the annals of the day 
begins to loom up and catch the attention 
of readers. Dutch Harbor is the half-way 
house to.the wonder land of the far north, 
where people are flocking by the ten 
thousands in the wild rush for newly dis- 
covered gold fields. Here, going and 
coming, the -fleets stop—for Dutch Har- 
bor, or Unalaska, sits at the gateway to 
Behring Sea, and few are the vessels that 
go or come but pay tribute to her. Here 
call the big steamers for coal at the 
wharves of the big trading companies 
whose rivairy keeps the price of goods 
within reasonable limits. Here stop the 
schooners for trade at the same stores, 
and the whalers come and go for water 
and supplies and help make the port popu- 
lous. 

As you come to the port from the south 
you are likely to see by day a pillar of 
smoke, by night a flaming torch over in 
the east, where on the western end of the 
Alaskan peninsula an active volcano rears 
its head into the clouds. But-after you 
enter the Akutan pass through which you 
must go to reach Behring Sea, you will 
not see the sign by day or night, for the 
squalls draw through this pass as through 
a funnel-and bring down swirling clouds 
that often shut out sea and land. Then 
you round the stately column of Priest 
Rock, thread a winding land-locked bay 
between snow clad mountains, tie up to a 
well built dock that is backed. by well 


built modern houses, and you are at Dutch 
Harbor. Goods of all kinds can be bought 
here, but because of lack of competition 
prices are naturally higher. Coal pockets 
are here, and the swarthy Aleuts roll the 
coal cars down the wharf unceasingly. 
That is all of Dutch Harbor proper. It is 
a commercial creation, has good depth of 
water, fine docks and plenty of room for 
more, and a future. It is the half-way 
house to all northern Alaska, but it is 
more than this. It is the half-way house 
to the Philippines as well. The transports 
are going and coming this way now, for 
the distance is less by many a hundred 
miles. One of these transports was loaded 
with horses last fall and put them off here 
for a few days outing. A dozen or so of 
them are said to have wandered up the 
white mountain that overtops the harbor, 
stampeded there and went over the cliff 
that drops sheer a thousand feet to the 
beach. 

Unalaska, alas, will soon lose its quaint- 
ness, for it is in the incipient throes of a 
boom. It is Alaska in general and Nome 
in particular that is doing it. A big dock is 
going up. House lots are being staked, 
saloons breed, and restaurants multiply 
and thrive. The yankee pours in and the 
wide eyed Aleut smiles his good natured 
smile and wonders at it all. The Aleut is 
passing and passing rapidly, but he goes 
in peace and with a smile. He is already 
half-Russianized and speaks a language 
that is a compound of that of his fathers 
and the Russian. .Now comes the Ameri- 
can, who will. not Americanize him, but 
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before whom he will pass from the face of 
the earth as many another poor barbarian 
has done. 

The company’s houses encroach upon 
his sod huts where they cluster about the 
Russian church, and only a little of the 
village is the old Unalaska that was in the 
early days the chief Russian town of the 
Aleutian archipelago. The big white 
church stands as of old, however, pictur- 
esque and imposing with its white walls, 
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red roofs, and two tall Byzantine towers 
crowning the whole with bulbous green. 

Near by the Russian church is the 
mission school of the sect, supported by 
the church and managed by the pastor, 
Alexandria Kedrovsky, where the Aleut 
and half-breed children are brought up in 
the strict tenets of the faith. 

As large as the church but in no wise so 
beautiful and dignified in. architecture, is 
the Jesse Lee Home for Aleut and Esqui- 
mo orphans, a commodious and well fur- 
nished three story building managed by 
Dr. A. W. Newhall and Agnes L. New- 
hall. This home was established by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
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Methodist Church twelve years ago and 
has since done and is doing a noble work 
in the succor of these orphaned little 
ones. 

Last fall when the weary miners were 
homeward bound the fever stricken found 
an asylum here and the large upper rooms 
of the house were turned into a hospital 
ward where nursing and medical attend- 
ance was furnished to all so far as the 

@accommodations permitted. 





In the latitude of Labrador though it is, 
the thermometer at Dutch Harbor has 
never been known to go below 15 degrees 
above zero Fahrenheit, and though the 
snows are deep in winter cattle have been 
known to thrive on the range, and in 
summer vegetable gardens are possible. 
But the possibilities of the place do not lie 
in the way of agriculture. As a trading 
point it has a growing and stable value and 
the future of Northern Alaska is the 
future of Dutch Harbor. If, as it now 
seems, that future is a great one and near 
at hand the boomers who are beginning 
to rustle about the town are justified and 
will be wealthy. If the north camps fail 
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the trading pests will continue to do well, 
but the boom will fail or at least be post- 
poned. But there are other chances and 
large ones for the islands of the Aleutian 
group, and perhaps Unalaska in particular. 
Many an old miner will tell you that there 
is no possibility of mineral in a group of 
volcanic islands. They will argue this 
earnestly and believe it too. 

But the great interest of the place today 
centres in the ships that come in by day 
and night and poise a little in their flight 
to Nome. They are of all sorts and condi- 
tions and some bring tales of comfort and 
peaceful passage and others are woeful 
with disaster and buffeting. The passen- 
gers have been eager to come and the com- 
panies have been eager to have them. 
Hence, as was to be expected, 
ships overloaded and there 
are sad misery. Ships have 
started early in April, the officers 
knowing well that they would have 
to wait weeks before the ice would permit 
them to land. Then, short of coal, of pro- 
visions and of water they come cramped, 
bruised and sick to Dutch Harbor to re- 
coal and recuperate, but the “Corwin” 
made the harbor in less than two weeks 
with her people as well satisfied as if they 
had been on a yachting trip. 


have been 


tales of 


The day that we left Dutch Harbor there 
were a half dozen steamers shouldering one 
another for room at the dock, and over at 
Unalaska as many more were at the small- 
er wharf there or swinging at anchor in 
the narrow bay under the snow-clad moun- 
tains. They were coming in at the rate 
of four or five a day and a dozen or so 
were already come and gone. 

And this was not the crest but just the 


_fore froth of the wave that was sweeping 


northward to the waiting winter-bound 
city of the golden sand. The head winds 
and heavy seas that we had breasted all 
across the north Pacific were lulled and 
we slipped along over pleasant waters to 
Cape Cheerful, just outside the bay. 

For two days we sailed over smiling 
seas, northward into the sunset. I say 
northward into the sunset, for the sun 
rises in the extreme northeast, sets in the 
extreme northwest, and leaves the north- 
ern sky suffused with crimson sunset 
glows during the three hours or so that it 
is below the horizon. Night there is none. 
At midnight in cloudy weather it is as 
light as on a cloudy day at home. 

We struck the ice a little north of Nuni- 
vak Island on the evening of the second 
day. It was in scattered floating fragments 
at first, but these grew into small floes and 
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then into large ones and by midnight we 
were in the thick of it. The morning sun 
shone clear upon a scene of unexampled 
splendor.. All about the ice fields spread 
to the horizon, here level as a floor, there 
jammed and crowded into fantastic ridges 
and mounds that simulated quaint dwell- 
ings and castles of enchantment raised by 
frost goblins. Here the good ship “Cor- 
win” showed her metal and proved what 
the revenue people say of her, that she is 
the staunchest and best craft in arctic 
waters. Now she threaded the narrow 
leads where the jamming floes had separ- 
ated and left tortuous channels of black 
water, then she charged the solid floes 
and ripped her way through them as a 
plow tears through the green sward, turn- 
ing the white cakes to the right or send- 
ing them plunging forward into the pale 
green depths. Two, three feet of ice she 
broke this way, grinding steadily forward 
under the thrust of the great bronze pro- 
peller and it really seemed as if the way 
to Nome would be opened in spite of the 
hundreds of miles of it that lay glaring un- 
der the spring sun. 








Thus for a day, but as we plowed north 
the ice grew heavier. It piled in hum-— 
mocks twenty feet high and extended to 
unknown depths below the water. Here 
too the sea was full of whale food. Joe, 
the Esquimo boy who is going back with 
us to his arctic home, nudged my elbow 
as I stood by him looking at these ropy, 
brown, mother-of-vinegar looking masses. 
“Avudluk koko,” he said: “Whale, he 
eat.” He is a simple, good natured fellow, 
is Joe, not a bad sailor, and a good worker. 
He wears Carbaloona clothes and smokes 
a Carbaloona pipe like any other white 
man, and he will be a great man when he 
gets back to his native village. There 
were miles of this whale food and in places 
it made the sea look like a vast sewer, 
brown and dirty in the open leads and 
showing the same stuff frozen in layers in- 
to the broken ice. Seals looked at us with 
mild and beautiful brown eyes and ducked 
in the icy water as we went by. Once or 
twice we saw the unwieldly bulk of a bull 
walrus stretched in the sun on the ice. 
Very fierce they look, these bull walruses 
with their spreading whiskers and their 
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long tusks, but as the ship approaches 
they waddle backward in ludicrous fash- 
ion and back an ungainly ton of bulk and 
blubber into a nearby opening, duck, and 
disappear. When the floes were not too 
heavy the spunky little steamer would 
buck at them under full steam and jam a 
triangular hole in them, back off and try 
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it again. Often very thick ice would split 
at the second or third blow and the floe 
shoulder slowly away on either side. But 
there were times too when the good ship 
could penetrate no further and the arctic 
pack stood high in front and all sides. 
Then we tied up to a hummock, made the 
ice our dock, and waited a few hours or a 
day for the ice to open and new leads to 
show in the shifting turbulence of the 
pack. We could, and did, take long walks 
on the ice at these times, ferrying across 
open leads on a floating cake, and climbing 
among the cakes of the fantastically piled 
hummocks. 
a eae 

An open roadstead in which no ship 
shall find shelter, a long stretch of level 
sandy beach, a brown-gray tundra that 
rises in pleasant sweeps to low ranges of 
rounded hills: that is* the foundation on 
which the new city of Nome is built.. That 
at least is the foundation that is of the 
earth earthy. It has another foundation 
that is made of hope, of enterprise; of dar- 
ing, a foundation of dreams and aspira- 
tions, such as lured the argonauts of old, 
such as went to the founding of Troy and 
the building up of ancient Rome. It is a 
foundation built of the desire for self-bet- 
terment, sordid no doubt in the rough 
form of its prompting, but a desire that 
has gone to the making of civilization in 
all climes and in all ages, the “auri sacra 
fames” of the Aeneid, the cursed—or sa- 
cred, as you please to read it—thirst for 
gold. Under all the sands of this level 
beach, under the rough water of this open 
roadstead, in the gray-green tundra and in 
the rounded hills the yellow metal is found 
everywhere. There are places where it is 
very rich, and hundreds of thousands may 
be taken out with brief labor. In other 
spots it is sparsely scattered, but you can 
scarcely take a shovel full of sand any- 
where that does not contain traces of it. 

As I write, thirty steamers are in the 
offing and have let loose upon Nome ten 
thousand people, landing them on the 
beach and with them a million dollars’ 
worth of stores and machinery all piled 
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upon the beach in inextricable confusion. 
The tumbling surf of high tide snatches at 
these goods and carries some of them to 
sea before they can be rescued and wets 
people to the waist as they spring from the 
lighters to land. Tents grow up like 
mushrooms in all the vacant places, and 
the people who wintered here in the vain 
hope to hold down town lots quarrel with 
the newcomers who must needs jump 
these lots to find a place to lay their heads. 
It snowed last night, and thousands of 
people wandered about shelterless or lay 
on the bare sands and shivered through 
the dull arctic twilight. Hundreds of 
horses stood tethered with their backs to 
the storm and bore their misery as dumb 
brutes must. 

Nome did its best. There were hotels, 
there were lodging houses, there were 
kennels, but all were full to the limit and 
the overflow stood their ill luck as best 
they might. As the freight gets sorted and 
people find their tents and cooking uten- 
sils this misery abates: and then another 
half dozen steamers arrive and a new 
lot of pilgrims goes through the 
same slough of despond. Of course 
there are wise virgins who have 
kept their lamps filled. These go 
up the beach in_ streams, loaded 
down, bowed to the earth and toiling ter- 








ribly, with the weight of lares and penates 
which they set up farther and farther from 
Nome,—one mile, two miles, three miles 
up the beach on the fringe of the ever roll- 
ing surf of white tents that spread like a 
rising sea. 

But many others came to the beach in 
advance of their goods and wait a day or 
many days as fortune has it for the lighters 
to deliver their goods. More than one 
Mariana looks out across the water as did 
she of the moated grange, and like that 
other the burden of her refrain is: “He 
cometh not; he cometh not.” Freight 1s 
landed however from lighters and surf 
boats by the hundred tons, and men who 
are willing to hustle it back and forth 
along the beach earn a dollar an hour. 

In the time that should be night, or in 
stormy weather when the work is harder, 
they often ask and get a dollar and a half 
or two dollars an hour. At the same time 
the street up town is full of idle, discon- 
tented men who curse their luck in coming 
here, and declare the camp a swindle. 

A noteworthy thing in so great a mining 
camp and where there is undeniably so 
much and so widespread a gold bearing 
surface, is the absence of miners. You 
count the people who have any idea of 
mining by the hundred and a few hundred 
at that, those who are rocking and wash- 
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AT THE MOUTH OF SNAKE RIVER, NOME 


A SUMMER IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 








the but 


systematically by 
thousands are dickering and wrangling 
about town lots and business sites, and 
little stores spring up like the mushroom 


ing score; 


tents. Two little papers bearing all the 
ear marks of the country weekly are pub- 
lished at two bits, twenty-five cents a 
copy. They are not without enterprise, 
however, for when the other night two 
gamblers shot and killed one another in a 
saloon, extras with a full account of the 
affair were on the streets in a short time. 
Church services were held last Sunday 
morning, afternoon, and evening, but the 
other business of the town went on with- 
out a break in the even tenor of its way. 
At the roulette tables the little ball rolled 
and dropping in the black or red made 
winners or losers of the crowd that staked 
The wheel of fortune turned alike 
for the rough miner in overalls, for the 
painted lady, or for the Esquimo. The 
intricacies of faro, the seductive craps, and 
the nerve-testing fascinations of stud 
poker stood side by side, and the games 


upon it. 


ceased not from the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof. And that means 
twenty-one hours out of twenty-four 
broad day and the other three just the 
edge of the evening. 


It is not only the land-needy newconiers 
that jump town lots. It seems to have 
been the principal amusement of those 
who wintered here, and weird and amus- 
ing tales are told of these adventures un- 
der the frosty glare of the aurora. In the 
town were two widow ladies, each with a 
coterie of firm friends and each a claimant 
to the possession of a certain town lot. 
Whenever it chanced that the one in pos- 
session went down town fora social call 
or to buy groceries the friends of the other 
would get together, tear down the cabin 
on the lot and scatter it to the four winds 
of heaven and build in haste the habitation 
of the other on the site and install her as 
owner and possessor. Then when it 
chanced that the new owner was away the 
first would regain possession in much the 
same way. Thus the merry war went on 
and added much to the gaiety of an other- 
wise dull and uninteresting existence. But 
these wars were not in the main so merry. 
At least one man lies in the little sandy 
lot down by Snake river as the result of a 
claim jumping quarrel, and another walks 
the street to-day with an empty sleeve 
where a good arm ought to be because he 
stood between a shot gun and a claim 
which another man thought he owned. 
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SCENE NEAR OIL CITY, PA., DURING BOOM 











THE ROMANCE OF OIL 


By Waldon Fawcett 


HE industrial history of the United 
T States has been from its very begin- 
ning one long chain of business ro- 
mances, following each other in rapid 
succession and each apparently more 
wonderful than any of its predecessors. 
In no other part of the globe have men 
ever accumulated enormous riches with 
such rapidity or by means of such unique 
and wonderful methods. The person, 
however, who takes the trouble to run 
over, in his mind, the various methods 
whereby genius has, within the past cen- 
tury, converted the earth’s riches into 
products for everyday use must upon re- 
flection reach the conclusion that none 
has equalled in picturesque and dramatic 
features the events which have character- 
ized the development of the oil industry. 
Not even the gold excitement in Cali- 
fornia in 1849 and the mad rush of for- 
tune hunters to the Golden Gate state 
afforded a parallel to the stirring scenes 
which followed the discovery of petroleum 
in Pennsylvania. “Struck oil’ became a 


term synonymous with an announcement 
oi good fortune, and it continues so to 
this day. Moreover, we may find to-day 
in every town and hamlet throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, tangible 
evidence of the value of the unlocking of 
the oil wells. Many western gold mines 
of which tales more wonderful than those 
of the “Arabian Nights” were told previ- 
ous to the Civil War are now exhausted, 
abandoned and all but forgotten; but 
spreading out from the pioneer oil dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania as spokes from the 
hub of a wheel there radiates to-day one 
of the most stupendous business enter- 
prises which the world has ever known. 
Unless it be the evolution of iron and 
steel there is no rival of the processes. 
whereby the countless products of pe- 
troleum are manufactured and transported 
to every corner of the globe. Not only 
does America occupy a position of su- 
premacy in this important industry by 
reason of her own resources, but the con- 
tinuance of this prestige is assured because 
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the United States is the home of the 
wealthiest business corporation extant, 
which, not content with the control of this 
indispensable product in North America 
is quietly taking possession of the mar- 
kets of the world. Nor, indeed, need 
there be any claim that the era of romance 
in the oil industry has passed when 
shares in the most important company 
interested in its development are selling 
at five times their par value, and when 
the dividends’ on a share of stock in ‘a 


poorer inhabitants of what was to become 
in future the oil belt of Pennsylvania sold 
their few belongings and joined the great 
caravan moving westward, little suspect- 
ing that they left behind them riches infi- 
nitely greater than even the most fortu- 
nate of their co-workers would find in the 
new El Dorado. 

A common fallacy is the belief that the 
history of the oil industry in this country 
dates from the discovery of the Pennsyl- 
vania field, but as a matter of fact a well 


PACKING STOCK WAGON WITH NITRO GLYCERINE FOR 


SHOOTING AN OIL-WELL 





single year not infrequently almost equal 
the face value of that prized certificate. 

If you would see a district over which 
a “boom” has passed and left no shat- 
tered hopes, but only a harvest of pros- 
perity, go to the “oil country” of the Key- 
stone state. Half a century ago it was 
little more than a great barren tract 
sparsely settled by a people who cannot be 
said to have possessed either business 
acumen or energy in any remarkable 
degree. Indeed, it might be noted as a 
curious commentary on the course of 
human events that when the gold fever 
was raging in California many of the 








had been dug in Kentucky full two score 
years before any prospecting whatever 
was done in the land of coal and iron, and 
indeed a well put down in Kentucky 
almost three-quarters of a century ago is 
still flowing. The real interest of the 
story of oil dates, nevertheless, from the 
opening of the Pennsylvania region, and 
many wonderful tales are told of happen- 
ings during the pioneer days of the indus- 
try. Coal oil or kerosene was worth a 
dollar per gallon ‘in those days and the 
inhabitants read in the evening by the 
light of tallow candles. Yet they could 
not walk in any direction in the day-time 
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without finding. shallow pools of the dark- 
hued liquid. It might have been literally 
dipped up with buckets, but the dwellers 
on the crust of earth, which covered the 
vast storehouses of wealth, lived on in 
ignorance and apparently never associated 
the perspiration which nature exuded 
from every pore of the surface with the 
kerosene which they considered such a 
luxury. 

Manifestly it was a field which but 
awaited the harvester in the form of some 
scientist. and he appeared in the person of 
Prof. Crosby of Dartmouth College. 


SCENE IN OIL CITY IN 1864. EARLY MEANS OF OIL TRANSPORTATION 








When Prof. Crosby unfolded his won- 
drous tale of the possibilities of untold 
wealth to capitalists in the east, however, 
he could arouse but a half-hearted enthu- 
siasm. By dint of earnest effort $5,000 in 
cash was finally gotten together and with 
this the newly organized Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company secured about eighty 
acres of land in what afterward became 
the most productive section of the oil 
district. 

The pioneers were certain that there 
was oil in quantity on their property, but 
they had a rather difficult time securing 





A NEST OF OIL DERRICKS 
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it. At first the only way which presented 
itself was the provision of huge pits or 
pools in which there accumulated mix- 
tures of oil and water. 
oil floated on the 


Inasmuch as the 


surface it could be 


PREPARING TO DYNAMITE A WELL 
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skimmed off, but, as may be imagined, this 


was a tedious and expensive process. 


Then suddenly, just prior to the outbreak 
of the Civil War, there appeared upon the 
scene Col. Edwin L. Drake, the Edison of 


the oil industry. It was he who devised 
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the method of boring for oil, just as a 
farmer would sink an artesian well, and he 


NITRO GLYCERINE STOREHOUSE 








not only revolutionized the industry but 
made possible the tremendous profits of 
later years. 

It was early found to be impracticable 
to dig a well down to bed rock and start 
the drill from that point, as had been done 


SHOOTING AN O/JL WELL 
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in boring for salt, for the reason that the 
earth caved in more rapidly than it could 
be excavated. It was from this necessity 
that the plan of driving a large iron pipe 
through the earth to the upper strata of 
rock was hit upon. To operate the drill 
through this small iron-lined tunnel was, 
of course, an easy thatter. The drill had 
gone down into the ground less than sev- 
enty feet in this initial well before oil was 
struck in such quantities that it bubbled 
up to the surface. 

From that moment scenes of the wildest 


owe a great debt of gratitude to Col. 
Drake. When the new oil was first placed 
on the market it was hailed with enthusi- 
asm by the poorer classes, for the luxury 
of illumination by means of oil had, up to 
that time, been enjoyed only by the rich. 
Their joy was speedily turned to sorrow, 
however, when they discovered that the 
new oil could not be used in the metal 
lamps then in service without serious 
danger of conflagrations. It was at this 
juncture that the ingenious and indefati- 
gable Col. Drake threw himself into the 


SCENE IN OIL CITY, PA., IN THE EARLY 60’S 








Crowds of excited 
people surrounded the well from early 


excitement ensued. 


morn until far into the night. It was al- 
most impossible to buy land in the vicin- 
ity for love or money. Steadily, day in, 
day out, the magic flow continued. The 
coopers in the vicinity could not make 
barrels to store it in with anything like 
sufficient rapidity, and hurry orders for 
reserve supplies of barrels were sent to 
all the larger towns within a radius of fifty 
miles. The record of the Drake well was 
duplicated, with minor variations. by a 
host of others which were sunk post haste 
in the vicinity. 

Not only the oil operators of the coun- 
try, but the glass manufacturers as well, 





breach and evolved the glass lamp with 
glass chimney. That this form of illu- 
mination has lost little of its popularity 
has perhaps been best attested by the mil- 
lions of lamp chimneys sold annually. 
From this point the development of the 
oil industry went on apace. The territory, 
originally a tract only a few miles square 
in Pennsylvania, was extended by explo- 
ration until it embraced great sections of 
Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia, and the 
production grew in little more than a 
decade from a few hundred barrels to 
more than six million barrels annually. 
The discovery was also made that a far 
richer yield could be obtained from wells 
of great depth, and when the subterranean 
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oil reservoirs were tapped there spouted 
geysers of oil, which occasionally caught 
fire and added to the spectacular features 
of the new wonderland. 

There are now produced in the United 
States each year billions of gallons of oil 
and hundreds of millions of gallons of this 
are shipped to other countries. The prod- 
uct which was once carted in barrels to 
the river and thence floated on slow-mov- 
ing barges to Pittsburg is now shipped 
by rail in thousands of specially con- 
structed cars, each fitted with a huge cir- 
cular tank. Upwards of half a dozen ves- 
sels laden with oil leave the port of New 
York every day, and for carrying the oil 
over sea there are provided steamers and 
barges which are built especially for the 
purpose and which are nothing more nor 
less than great floating tanks, so carefully 
constructed that there is no possibility of 
leakage. 

The method now employed almost ex- 
clusively for transporting oil on land, 
however, is by means of the novel and 
unique pipe-line system. There are thou- 
sands of miles of these pipes, ranging 
from four to eight inches in thickness, 
connecting the different oil fields with 
ports on the Great Lakes and on the At- 
lantic coast where the petroleum may be 


placed aboard steamers. Through this 
vast network millions of gallons of oil are 
pumped each year by some of the most 
powerful engines ever constructed. There 
are lines of pipes connecting the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania fields with Chicago and New 
York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Under ordinary circumstances relay sta- 
tions for the purpose of giving fresh im- 
petus to the moving oil are scattered at 
intervals of twenty-five or fifty miles, but 
eighty separate stations are required to lift 
the oil-over a mountain at Price’s Fork, 
Va. When the pipe lines become clogged 
with paraftine or other refuse a metal 
scraper is sent journeying along the pipe 
line and at each station it brings in a 
great mass of dirty wax. It has been esti- 
mated that almost 150,000 barrels of oil 
pass through the pipe lines each day. 

Most of the processes for producing use- 
ful products from the sluggish yellow or 
greenish fluid which flows from the wells 
are comparatively simple. First the tem- 
perature is raised and when the vapor 
which passes off has been condensed there : 
is produced naphtha and benzine. If the 
crude naphtha be re-distilled gasoline and 
other useful products may be obtained. 
Meanwhile the heated oil has been divided 
into kerosene or illuminating, and lubri- 


GENERAL VIEW OF OIL CITY, PA., AT PRESENT TIME 
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THE OIL FXCHANGF AT OIL CITY, PA, 





The separation is easy, as the 


cating oil. 
former is comparatively light. New im- 
provements are constantly being intro- 
duced in every branch of the oil industry, 
from the drilling of the wells to the meth- 
ods of manufacturing the various prod- 
ucts. Thus we have a transition from 
wells less than a hundred feet in depth, put 
down at a cost of a few dollars, to wells 
several thousand feet in depth, costing for 
the drilling alone upwards of $10,000. The 
whole administration of the oil business is 
on the most systematic basis possible. A 
private telegraph system makes it possible 
to record accidents on the pipe lines al- 
most instantaneously, and the wonderful 
displays afforded by burning oil tanks are 
far more rare than in the days gone by. 
The magical development of the oil 
industry naturally afforded opportunity 
for several supplementary flights of for- 
tune which were almost as picturesque as 
the petroleum romance itself. One of 
these was the famous “torpedo patent” 
which gave to the Roberts brothers—two 
lucky soldiers of fortune—the exclusive 
right to explode nitro-glycerine in oil 
wells. The nitro-glycerine was capable of 
working such wonders by increasing the 
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production of wells that every producer 
was anxious to use it. The men who 
were fortunate enough to have the monop- 
oly saw this and they shoved the prices 
higher and higher and gave the country 
an exhibition of rapid wealth-getting that 
is perhaps without a parallel in American 
history. 

There was an exciting phase of the sit- 
uation also. The handling of the nitro- 
glycerine was of course dangerous, but 
the cost of production was small, and 
when the monopolists finally got prices up 
to the point where they were making sev- 
eral thousand per cent. profit the produc- 
ers began to rebel and resorted to “moon- 
lighting,” or torpedoing wells clandes- 
tinely. The nitro-glycerine people, to 
prevent this, hired large forces of detec- 
tives who were stationed on hill tops com- 
manding a good view of the surrounding 
country. This was the beginning of a 
long series of reckless, daring perform- 
ances on both sides, and not a few minia- 
ture pitched battles. Feeling ran high, 
and the men who controlled the torpedo 
patents were relentless in the prosecution 
of infringers upon their rights. It was 
years before the “feud” died out. 


























Drawn by Annie T. Colcock 


‘+ 4 slim little hand was thrust through the grating.’’—See page 453. 
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WISH! Roar-r-r-r! and a streak of 
S yellow flame as from a comet's tail 
surges up by the open cabin port- 
holes into the evening sky above! The 
men about the tables in the smoking room 
of the leviathan liner turn from their cards 
in sudden wonder. On deck the crescendo 
breaks off suddenly into a silence that is as 
startling as it is unexpected, while all eyes 
turn in affrighted wonder toward the yel- 
low rocket soaring boldly skyward. The 
timid heart falters a hurried “danger?” 
yet all the world knows yellow is not its 
signal. -An instinctive rush takes every 
pair of sea legs to rail and port-hole, while 
those whose gait is less certain clutch the 
arms of their steamer chairs and look 
helplessly. about for their sole comforter, 
the obliging steward. Then off in the dis- 
tance, climbing slowly a little way above 
the crests of the intervening waves, comes 
an answering gleam from a craft as yet 
hull-down. Then in its place 
shines a steady blue light, in 
the faintness of which can 
soon be made out a trim 
schooner-rig vessel, for all the 
world in nattiness of rig like 
one of the larger yachts of our 
leisure class, strayed from the 
fold of her squadron and sig- 
naling, as though in neighbor- 
liness, her larger sister passing 
in the night. 
Soon the churning blades 


** All on deck when the pilot comes 
aboard.’’ 





The tremor that has 


astern slow down. 
not been felt now since that first day out 
becomes noticeable for its absence, and 
the throb, throb of the mighty engine 
slows and slows as the ship comes to mer- 
est steerage-way. Pra > 
























Then some transat- 
lantique says non- 
chalantly, ‘Picking 
up our pilot unus- 
ually far out this 
trip.” 
Four hundred ff </? - | 
miles out at sea, 
off there within 
plain view of the 
crowded rail, tosses 
a little two-oared 
boat, manned by 
three men. Cau- 
tiously picking its 
through peri- 
high waves 
protecting 
the huge 


way 
lously 
to the 
lee of 
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steamer, while in the gathering black- 
ness beyond, with faithful  persist- 
ence, tacking and wearing to work 


as near its larger companion as _ safety 
allows, the blue light of the pilot 
‘boat shines. Soon the graceful lines of a 
hundred-ton schooner yacht, bearing a 
great number near the peak of her main- 
sail, can be plainly made out. Those who 
have interest in the matter,—and this num- 


been shut off from even a Marconi-hint of 
the world’s affairs for a whole week. With 
a matter-of-fact, business-like air the pilot 
swings to the deck and lands squarely on 
both feet—and bets are off. He turns then 
for an instant to see if his boat-keepers 
are making safe way to their destination, 
salutes the captain with a respectful yet 
confident air and proceeds forward with 
him. 


“WITH A BUSINESS-LIKE AIR THE PILOT SWINGS TO THE DECK” 
oa 
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pe 


bers about every man-Jack and woman-Jill 
on board,—crowd the lee rail as the ladder 
is swung through it for the pilot in the 
cockle shell tossing below. They eagerly 
lay wagers on which foot touches deck 
first, or whether he be beardless or not, or 
on the dozen small matters these six-day 
ennuyees can turn to account towards 
quickening the pulse after a long voyage 
during which each day has seemed dis- 
tressingly like every other. 

At length a firm featured, weather 
bronzed face shows above the rail, and a 
man in ordinary clothes rises Neptune-like 
into view, his only trident a roll of news- 
papers for which there is a_ well-bred 
scramble by those newsmongers who have 





Meanwhile the man to read aloud is 
found and pushed reluctantly to an auc- 
tioneer’s rostrum—the seat of a chair—in 
the centre of an eager-eared crowd. Wars 
and rumors of wars, fortunes and failures 
on the street, and the conquests of the 
golfers absorb the attention of even the 
languid in the steamer chairs. But let us 
follow the pilot forward. 

We are nearing the high-sea limit and 
it will soon be time for him to take his 
stand upon the bridge. As the ship nears 
the outer lights of the harbor he mounts 
to the narrow walk, railed off up there 
high in the air. and cautiously takes his 
bearings from the lights so well known to 
him. To the officer on the bridge he gives 
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his orders from time to time in an unos- 
tentatious tone, and until the ship is 
docked this statue of carefulness:and re- 
sponsibility.remains at his post, while the 
captain, from whose hands the navigation 
of his ship has been completely lifted, 
stands on the bridge beside the pilot or 
paces quietly, containedly to 
and fro, watching everything 
yet seeming to see nothing. 
that is not straight ahead, 
questioning from time to 
time, suggesting perhaps, 
but ordering never. The 
quiet figure up there beside 
the captain is a stranger to 
all on board.- He wears no 
insignia of a wealthy com- 
pany, he receives no tugs at 
crew forelocks, yet in his 
democratic garb and quiet 
fashion he is quite the 
most important soul of all on board. 
It seems an easy task to signal a ship in 
an autocratic manner, like some converted 
yacht in Cuban waters, holding up a sus- 
picious ocean monster with a puny six- 
pounder and putting a man aboard to 
make sure her bill was true. It seems an 
easy task to stand up there and run a 
course so oft gone over that it could well- 
nigh be navigated blindfolded; to draw 
rich wage for a quiet two-hour task; it 
seems all too easy. But in reality this quiet 
figure is that of the man of the hour for 
those souls who go down to the sea in 
ships. He is the leading man for whom 
the stage had been prepared, the lights 
made ready. The audience in the silence 
of suppressed excitement awaited his en- 
trance breathlessly, and now in his brief 
allotted time he holds their lives in his 
hands while rocks and shoals, sunken 
hulks, and treacherous bars are one after 
another passed in safety. Many are the 
sighs and many are the songs when. wel- 
come land is sighted after a sea voyage; 
but ’tis then that danger lurks the nearest; 
tis then our pilot is most needed. 
“Wrecked within sight of shore.” On 
how many hearts, alas, is that. scarehead 














burned in letters of grief. Who guides so 
often and so well to harbor refuge is pilot 
indeed. 

This dramatic scene is set on every in- 
coming deck and played on every outgo- 
ing steamer, yet there is for the pilot, as 
for us all, that hour behind the scenes 
when the aud- 
itorium is dark, 
when the ap- 
plause and 
lights and mu- 
plo sic are gone, 
.and there reigns 
instead of glam- 
our, gloom; in 
the place of ex- 
citement the 
dreariness of 
the common- 


“Going aloft” 


There is the dull routine of cruise 


place. 
and docking; of weary weeks while lying 
at station in the harbor; the long, rainy 
days in the stuffy cabin tossing in a 
choppy sea or rolling in a “white ash 
breeze” under a copper sun; the biting 
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breath of winter to face when even one’s 
breath freezes to the face and beard; and 
the boarding vessels in seas that stave in 
iron sides of ships. There is little of the 
theatric here. 

x * * 

It is the usual custom with pilots of our 
coast cities to own their boats in shares 
proportionate to the amount invested. 
Those pilots, however, who, just taken into 
the service, are without ownership in the 
fleet are assigned places with the others 
and participate in earnings after owners’ 
shares are paid. - 

Unlike the fable, the prize is generally to 
the swift in this business, and therefore 
each new boat built represents the newest 
ideas on speed of well-known designers, 














“ Sweeps the Horizon ’’ 


in so far as weatherly qualities are com- 
patible, for no stauncher craft cut the 
waves than ‘these typical boats of the 
pilots. Built on honor and cared for well, 
they stand the bruising seas for near 
twenty years on the average. They vary 
from 100 to 200 feet in length, and from 
100 to 200 tons in capacity. They are in- 
variably schooner rigged, this having been 
proven the speediest and most satisfactory 
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tig for both deep-sea and harbor cruising. 

In some ports, notably New York, 
steam has in part superseded sail, and 
many pilots join on such craft, profits be- 
ing as a consequence more nearly equally 
shared. But in nearly all harbors the 
sailing boat is the type, as representing 
far less cost in equipment and running ex- 
penses. 

On these newer boats built from time to 
time to replace the old or those unfortu- 
nately wrecked, as sometimes, though 
rarely happens, gather the younger ele- 
ment among the pilots, the young blood 
that does not mind the blasts of winter, 
the long cruises, or the trips far out to sea 
to board vessels before their fellows. The 
older men cruise back and forth farther in 
relying upon hopes that in the wider part 
of the high seas which the younger dogs 
are roaming many a goodly prize will slip 
through unobserved and fall to their lot. 
They are a comfortable looking, well- 
nourished set of men, and their judgment 
thus seems well founded. 

In most states, which, by the way, reg- 
ulate the pilot laws according to the needs 
or peculiarities of its harbors, pilotage is 
compulsory, no ships of given draught or 
over being allowed to make or leave port 
unassisted by pilot. From time to time 
legislatures try to change this old estab- 
lished order of things, but seemingly with 
ill success, for the ports that are not thus 
obligated are few. The pilots are licensed 
by pilot commissioners, appointed for the 
port, and in many ways resemble the of- 
ficials of a trust. Indeed, the business is a 
sort of trust in miniature, for the pilots, 
through their governing society or associ- 
ation, practically limit the number of men 
who shall engage in the business. They 
are under a paltry bond, scarce enough in 


‘amount to repair a pinhole in a ship’s bot- 


tom, but this inconsequence is balanced 
by the rigor with which proper appren- 
ticeship is required to be served. 

Penalties for carelessness or neglect of 
duty, confined wholly to the manner of 
piloting ships and not to any decorum 
otherwise, are meted out by the commis- 
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sioners in the form of either losing one’s 
position by temporary suspension, reduc- 
tion in rank from full licensed to branch 
pilot, or loss of license altogether. Very 
rarely, however, do we hear of accident 
due to the carelessness of pilots. Their 
lesson is well learned. First as boat-keep- 
ers or common sailors on the pilot boats 
until such time as the association of pilots 
see fit to either fill a vacancy or enlarge 
the force. They thus learn by chart and 
great familiarity through experience the 
channel and its peculiarities. When they 
are adjudged competent a branch pilot’s 
commission is given them, under the terms 
of which coastwise and light draught ships 
of any sort and needing a pilot are given 
over to his care to pilot up the harbor. 
After a time he becomes a fun licensed 
pilot and a boat-keeper is again advanced 
to fill the vacancy. Years ago they were a 
distinct type of native Yankees, but now 
five different nations might claim sons in 
as many boat-keepers, the usual comple- 
ment of one boat. The preponderance 
falls still toward natives born, but Swedish, 
Norwegian and German men are making 
a bid for precedence of numbers in many 
ports. , 

On shore the rendezvous of the men is 
usually cosey rooms on the pier near to 
their boat landing—a privilege generally 
hired of dock owners—when. not at home 
up in the city. The rooms are usually 
club-like and comfortable. A huge spy- 
glass trained on the lower bay keeps its 
unwinking vigil from one of the sea-side 
windows; charts, magazines and card 
decks are in evidence on any side and the 
atmosphere is pleasant with the suggestion 
of brine struggling through clouds of to- 
bacco smoke. A not uninviting place to 
spend the hour just before our friend the 
pilot is to guide some stately Cunarder to 
the start for her eastern trip, or is waiting 
for the filling of the larder and tobacco- 
box on his own pet boat. 

Curiosity is often expressed regarding 
the rates of piloting. They are not uni- 
form in all states. To strike an average 
would be difficult, yet if we consider that 


the rate be three to four dollars per foot 
for piloting in or out a ship drawing 27 to 
30 feet of water and over, we shall not be 
far from a fair average. As draught grows 



































** A Sail in Sight” 


less, rate diminishes, too. The co-operative 
fashion in which division of earnings takes 
place, has already been touched upon. 

Let us cruise with one of them a while. 
We are promised excellent food and a 
plentiful lack of excitement, but we find 
it exciting enough in the end. 

With supplies for a month or less be- 
low, the boat-keepers and steward, and the 
four, five or six pilots aboard, the com- 
plete crew of a typical pilot boat, the 
graceful, yacht-like craft with the fine lines 
and clean white canvas is off from the 
wharf under mainsail, foresail and jib. If 
it be her turn “to go to the station,” as it is 
called, she proceeds to the given point, 
where she either anchors or cruises, ready 
with her crew complete to take off pilots 
bringing outward bound ships down the 
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harbor, or to furnish to any vessel which 
has eluded the outer fleet like a blockade 
runner, a pilot to guide her between Scylla 
and Charybdis to a safe harbor. 

There are usually two boats on station, 
one in the outer bay as well, whose duties 
are identical with the other. Each boat of 
the fleet has to serve one week in rotation. 
This is the time when the unlovely and pa- 
tience-destroying side of the occupation is 
in evidence. Cards get to be tiresome, 
daily papers a week old leave a flat taste in 
the mouth and even trusty pipes lose their 
aroma. To the landlubber down the bay 
for a breath of God’s own salt air the pan- 
orama of sail and steam, of sunken wreck, 
of white-winged yachts and racing. ocean 
greyhounds, of even the lumbering ferry- 
boats plying patiently to and fro across 
the upper harbor is fascinating. But to 
these good fellows, these denizens of the 
very waters all about, it is but common- 
place. Conversation falls flat on Tuesday, 
solitaire loses its potency by Wednesday; 
by Friday there is a dearth of stories and 
by Saturday only “fair round belly with 
capon lined” attracts with its old-time po- 
tency. For these chaps certainly must 
give their steward carte blanche. I re- 
member with inward, savory recollection 
a few of those creations brought steaming 
from the toy-sized sanctum sanctorum of 
our best friend, Sir Steward. His tact 
saved many a day from staleness, flatness 
and unprofitableness. 

On cruise it is quite another story. Then 
the occasional zest for quarry is strong 
enough in its spell to keep the bunks emp- 
ty. Each has his turn to board ships in 
reverse order of the previous cruise, and 
by the etiquette of the fraternity may pilot 
out again the same ship on her sailing day, 
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if the captain proves satisfied with the ser. 
vices rendered. i 

The men lie about standing-room and 
cabin in comfortable flannels and old 
clothes, while boat-keepers and a pilot or 
two glue spy-glass to an eye and watch the 
thin horizon line for that touch of smoke 
wraith in the sky which makes the whole 
boat kin. 

The prey scented and the scene changes 
as if by magic! The man whose turn it is 
to board the incoming vessel hurries 
through a shave and into a “boiled shirt 
and dickey” and clothes that have a touch 
of town about them,: while the sailors 
crowd on the canvas aloft to: make the 
capture sure. The glasses. sweep the hori- 
zon again, but this time to see if a rival 
boat has sighted the prize, too. Away to 
leeward a double white speck grows to the 
size of a handkerchief, then larger and 
larger, till, plain to be seen on the mainsail 
peak the men make out a number,—the 
number of a fast boat, too! A race! A 
race! some of the younger cry. Up goes 
more canvas aloft and down goes the lee 
rail in answer. How she boils along, with 
a huge bone in her teeth! Nearer and 
nearer draw the three ships. We are years 
older than the shining black hull which 
essays to pass us in the race, yet our craft 
holds, aye, lads, draws away from the sleek 
rival down the wind! No run for Club 
pennon or America cup could be keener! 
For this is a race for the Great Bread and 
Butter Stakes. Our signal is flying! All 
hands strain eyes for the answer. We win! 
We win! the answer is sent aloft! Alas, 
“Pilot aboard!” greets our eyes, and our 
grand race had been run in vain. The ven- 
turesome fellows farther out at sea had 
played the checkmate! 











A DREAM OF RAIN. 


By J. Gertrude Menard 


HE stretch of quarry lies. bare and 

grey on each side of the Sault aux 

Recollet road. In winter the heavy 
drifts give the dreary expanse a monotony 
of appearance indistinguishable from the 
surrounding landscape, but with the ad- 
vent of spring a host of jagged peaks be- 
gin to prick sharply through the snow and 
before long the irregular shape and dull 
hues of the great mass of stone become 
clearly defined amid the tender colors of 
the awakening fields. 

Along the inner edge of the quarry a 
number of temporary-looking buildings, 
constituting the homes of the little popu- 
lation, huddle together in disconsolate 
groups, and in midsummer the quarry it- 
self shoots forth a colony of tiny struc- 
tures, consisting of a square of canvas 
stretched loosely upon four poles, beneath 
which the laborers ply their heavy ham- 
mers during the long, hot days. 

It was the fate of Narcisse Cadieux to 
possess one of each of these shelters, and 
they were not the best of their kind either. 
The little four-room dwelling which 
claimed him as.master offered itself impar- 
tially to the fiercest winds of winter and 
the most scorching suns of summer, while 
the shabby tent which had fallen to his 
lot upon the scene of his daily toil was 
pitched in the most uncompromising cor- 
ner of that most uncompromising area. 
Yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks to 
his comfort, Narcisse never complained. 
It was a great deal, he philosophized, to 
have as many as four good rooms for 
Sidonie and the children, and as for his 
work, why if the sun did burn through the 
rag of canvas until his brain seemed on 
fire, and the white dust fill his nostrils to 
the point of suffocation, and the big ham- 
mer drag at his arm until every muscle 


ached, there was always a pay-day coming 
which brought a recompense in the shape 
of some good dollars. 

And so, in this simple and indisputable 
manner, Narcisse comforted himself and 
kept a cheery heart and a smiling counte- 
nance in spite of his hard lot. But if he 
refrained from repining, or allowing his 
thoughts to dwell upon things which never 
might be his, he still possessed a propen- 
sity for day-dreaming which he indulged 
in frequently, to the detriment of his 
humble task, and which brought upon 
him just as frequently the not too gentle 
reprimand of the big overseer. 

The summer of which I speak, however, 
had been a hard one even for the jovial 
spirit of poor Narcisse. A drought, pro- 
longed to an unusual length, was parching 
and withering the Canadian world, while 
heats of: unprecedented fierceness were 
scorching with fiery breath whatever 
vegetation was able to push its way 
through the dust-like soil. On the quarry 
the little tents grew daily more burnt and 
shrivelled and the great platform of stone 
more and more furnace-like as it absorbed 
day after day the unbroken rays of the 
brazen sun. The corner from which Nar- 
cisse was accustomed to send forth his 
stentorian carols remained wofully silent 
now, except for the monotonous clink, 
clank, clink, clank .of the unswerving tool 
as his arm with pendulum-like regularity 
swung back and forth through the tedious 
hours. 

On the final day of July the heat seemed 
to culminate. Narcisse, stepping wearily 
from his little porch at early morning, 
after a night of sleeplessness, felt himself 
gasping for breath as he made the short 
distance between his house and the quar- 
ry. As he seated himself before his block, 
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he could see the sun gleaming like a ball 
of fire through the saffron haze which en- 
veloped the earth. Not a breath stirred 
the heavy air; not a bird twittered in the 
lifeless trees; only the cicadas, hidden ji 
the tangled grass, sent forth at intervals 
their sibilant calls, to punctuate, as it 
were, the oppressive silence. 

Narcisse, crouched in his customary un- 
comfortable position, stirred uneasily and 
thrust his feet, clad shabbily in their great 
boots, restlessly across the hot stone. He 
wondered how it would feel just then, to 
walk barefoot through cool, wet grass. 
Yet why should he wonder! Did he not 
know exactly the deliciousness of that 
sensation? Was it so long, indeed, since 
he had trudged barefoot all summer long 
on the old farm at home? Was it so long 
since that last great day when the sudden 
storm had given him a chance to bathe 
his hot ankles under conditions which had 
changed the world for him completely? 

It had been a dry summer back on the 
river—hot and dry even as this, but the 
drought had been good for the hay-mak- 
ing. “One day more,” the old pere had 
said every morning for a week, “and then 
let the rain come.” But the work had 
dragged somehow, and the end of the 
week had found the crop yet partly un- 
gathered. It was on the Saturday, then, 
which was to see the final struggle for 
victory that the event befell him which 
even yet lay fresh and alluring in his 
memory. 

He had started earlier than usual for the 
field where the final cutting lay, his rake 
and fork rattling jovially on his shoulder, 
his old straw hat flapping on each side of 
his face like a pair of battered wings. Here 
and there along the road, others joined 
him, bound for their own pastures, and 
when after a while they reached the Beau- 
jardin place, Sidonie herself came out with 
her rake in her hand and walked at his 
side. Poor little Sidonie! How sorry he 
had felt for her, when he saw how burned 
her round cheeks were, how brown and 
blistered the bare ankles showing above 
the rim of her old sabots. He had been 


tempted to go back and give Madame 
Beaujardin, the grasping step-mother, a 
piece of his mind, for sending Sidonie out 
to work in the fields for the sake of her 
pitiful earnings. But the thought that it 
was his own father who was at present 
employing the girl had prevented him. 
He was glad to be able to be near Sidonie, 
but he knew that no matter what the 
weather might be she would keep her pace 
with him and only as a great favor allow 
him to steal a little rest for her in the 
shade of some big mow when no one was 
looking. However, that was more than 
any one else could do for her, so he re- 
solved to say nothing which might bring 
her a change of masters. 

As they walked now, the whetting of 
scythes and the smothered whirr of dis- 
tant mowing machines came to them with 
a familiar suggestiveness of sound: For 
weeks they had heard no other music 
than this dull, monotonous chant; but 
after a moment, as they plodded silently 
side by side, a second melody rose shrill 
and clear upon the heavy air—a rippling, 
double note of warning and delight that 
brought them to a standstill with startled 
faces. 

“A cuckoo,” Sidonie had whispered, 
looking at him with wondering eyes, and 
he had answered back half in awe, as he 
looked at the fleckless sky, “Yes, a cuc- 
koo, singing up the rain, and that means 
the storm will come today.” 

* ok * 

Morning had worn to noon, and noon 
to burning afternoon, however, before the 
prophecy was fulfilled. But for more 
than an hour Sidonie and he had watched 
with comprehending eyes a vague, scarce- 
ly definable mountain of cloud slowly but 
surely swelling in the hazy horizon; and 
while the others had fumed and sweated 
amid the crackling hay, they had felt in 
delicious imagination the splash of rain on 
their hot cheeks and the cool breath of the 
wind on their foreheads. Yet, in spite cf 
the stimulus of the anticipated relief the 
final moments of that hour had tried their 
poor strength to the fainting point. The 
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old father perceiving at last the breaking 
of the drought, and too soon, after all, for 
the salvation of the cutting, had urged, 
shouting, to fiercer labor. Faster and 
faster had flashed the forks through the 
long winrows; faster and faster had risen 
the great mows across the big field like 
tents pitched hastily for an oncoming 
army; but all the time, silently, steadily, 
ominously, mocking as it were, their pet- 
ty efforts, the looming cloud-bank had 
broadened and darkened. Presently the 
trees at the edge of the field began to rus- 
tle and sway with strange, shivering mo- 
tion; the little ground birds hidden in the 
thickets rose flutteringly, with piping 
notes of alarm; a tree-toad, roused by the 
subtle commotion, sent forth his twang- 
ing cry of prediction. 

Nearer came the storm, rolling on in 
great billows now, that allowed of no re- 
sistance. The sun, obscured by the gloom, 
burned no more .on the scorched earth. 
The wind took on a louder voice and then 
suddenly died. A moment’s breathless 
hush, then a flash, a deep, muttering roar, 
a swirl of rain cast slantingly from the 
low-hanging cloud, and the race was over 
and the storm upon them. 

At the first flash, he had taken Sidonie’s 
pitchfork and his own and plunged the 
sharp prongs deep into the earth lest the 
shining steel should attract the deadly 
current. Then they had both run for the 
nearest hay mow, in the side of which, 
with the ease born of long practice, he 
had hollowed out a shelter sufficient for 
the needs of the moment. Everywhere 
around them were scurrying figures, bur- 
rowing rabbit-like into similar retreats. 
Just across from them his father, collapsed 
dejectedly beneath his eave of hay, was 
denouncing bitterly the ill-luck which had 
given him weeks of sun only; to destroy by 
one day, the value of the longed-for rain. 
Mingled with his growlings came the deep 
roar of the thunder, and the hum of the 
rain, a combination of sounds _ that 
drowned their own voices when at last 
they found breath to speak. Yet the tur- 


moil was a not unpleasant excitement 
after the monotony of the week. Neither 
was afraid of the great peals of thunder 
which shook the earth beneath them, nor 
of the blue zigzags of flame splitting the 


_ black sky above; neither minded the great 


drops of rain which coursed in little rivu- 
lets down their dusty faces; neither cared 
that the day’s hard labor was lost and 
would have to be repeated on another sul- 
try day. Sidonie, with her head thrown 
back against the steaming wall behind 
her, shouted with laughter at his blurred 
countenance, and he had not hesitated to 
jeer at her own begrimed face. Poor 
little Sidonie! She was not pretty, to be 
sure; but how good natured and faithful 
she. was, in spite of the step-mother and 
the dozen little ones who were crowding 
her out of the old home. Even to him, 
she never complained, but he knew well 
enough how hard her life was. Ever since 
they were babies almost, they had worked 
and played together (there was more work 
always, than play), until now Sidonie was 
sixteen and he was twenty. Yes, they 
were really quite grown up, man and 
woman, in fact, although he had never 
realized it before. Dear little Sidonie! It 
did not seem possible she was a child no 
longer. If she only had a home of her 
own, and some one to take care of her. 
* * * 3 

He had not meant to say it, but some- 
how, when he looked at her little burned 
hands, her poor tired feet stretched wear- 
ily before her into the rain, her hot face 
pressed patiently against the hay, some- 
thing had risen smotheringly in his heart 
—a rush of pity, a throb of tenderness, a 
desire to protect the neglected child, and 
he had spoken on the impulse without 
thought of his words: 

“Sidonie, there are too many of you 
there at the old place. Come with me, 
little friend, and let me make a home for 
you; it will not be a fine one, perhaps, 
but you will be the mistress of it at any 
rate, and that will be something. As for 
me, you know what I am, not as smart as 
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some, but willing to work, and if you take 
me, maybe you'll not be sorry. Will you 
try it and see?” 

And Sidonie had said “yes” 
enough, adding only, “But, Narcisse, 
where will you make the home? There 
is no room on the farm here, and you 
have no money to take up another.” 

The question had staggered him for a 
moment. Sure enough, where was he to 
make the home for Sidonie? But after a 
little the answer had flashed into his dull 
brain: 

“IT will go to the city; there is work 
there for everybody, and the pay is big. 
I am tired of the farm, anyway, and as 
soon as the haying is over I shall go to 
Montreal and look for a place; when I 
have earned enough for the little menage, 
you shall come and keep it for me, and 
that will be better than slaving for the old 
step-mother, eh?” 

How easy and pleasant it had all sound- 
ed. Sidonie was delighted with the idea. 
To leave the country and go to the great 
city—it was what she had always longed 
to do. And so they had talked and 
laughed, while the rain beat in upon them, 
and the great clouds rolled over their 
heads with their din of thunder and flare 
of lightning. Did the storm last one 
hour—two? They did not know, there 
was so much to think of and plan. And 


willingly 


even when the rain had passed and they 
had set out for home, their heads bared to 
the cool breeze, their feet swishing 
through the dripping grass of the wayside, 
there were yet a dozen important ques- 
tions to decide. 

* * x 

Well, it had all come about, too. Not 
exactly as they had planned, perhaps, for 
the work with the big pay had not been 
so easy to find, and he had at last been 
glad enough to take the place on the 
quarry with its small wage; but Sidonie 
had not been afraid to marry a poor man, 
and the four-roomed cot had seemed a 
fine nest at first. Poor Sidonie! she was 
there now, working as faithfully as ever, 
and alas, this little home was beginning to 
be crowded, too, just as the other had 
been; but Sidonie never complained, 
Sidonie never— 

* * * 

“Hey, there, Narcisse Cadieux, what's 
the matter with you? Do you think you 
are paid to sit there like a fool, and look 
at the sky all day long? Get to work or 
you will be looking for some pay at the 
end of the week which you won’t find.” 

It was Joe Lafleur, the rough overseer, 
who spoke, and at his words Narcisse set 
his idle arm into action, and once more 
the dreary clink, clank, clink, clank of his 
big hammer rang out on the heavy air. 
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i tell the strength, dear, of my love for thee, 
I would that all sweet sounds beneath the sun, 
phy at meeting, might unite in one 
t 


Grand and exu 


ant burst of melody 


To chant “I love thee” over land and sea 
Till brooks and rivers chimed it as they run, 
And echoes with the sound were never done, 
And earth resounded with the harmony ; 


Till babes should prattle it in lightsome tone, 
And hearts of men the glad refrain should sing; 
Till it would pierce the sky with flashing wing, 
And mounting, angelwise, the starry dome, 
There, in the golden realms above, would ring 
Triumphant where One sits upon His throne. 
Theodosia Pickering Garrison 














_A KNAVE OF CONSCIENCE 
By Francis Lynde 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. TO XXV. 


Kenneth Griswold, an unsuccessful author with social- 
istic views, is stranded in New Onieans, robs a bank and, 
disguised as a roustabout, es: with his pounder and be- 
comes a member of the crew of the “Belle Julie’—an up- 
river steamer. C' otte! who wasinthe bank at 
the time of the rob , embarks on the same boat, recog- 
nizes Griswold and informs the re ggg pons whom he 
escapes, makes an entire change is appearance and 
goes to Wahaska, where Miss’ Vatnbass ives. Jasper 
Grierson, a wealthy magnate, has ioaned Edward Raymer 
money with which to to extend his Iron Works aud notifies 
him that he must pay a third of his.indebtedness on a cer- 
tain date. Griswold becomes Raymer's partner. foe ceed 
Galbraith, the banker whom Griswold robbed, comes 


Wahaska, and Griswold recognizes him. Detective Grit, , 


fin, on the quest of the bank robber, also comes to 
Wahaska. The employees of the Iron Works, secretly in- 


cited by Grierson, go out on strike. Detective Griffin, left. 


on an island by the drifting away of his boat, is rescued by 
Griswold. Griffin learns trom oe = —_— of her meet- 
ing with Griswold on the “Belle Juli 
XXV. 
* 


N after time Griswold could never sat- 
isfactorily account for the impulse 
which sent him to wander aimlessly 


through the deserted streets of the town. 


after leaving Doctor Farnham’s and part- 
ing from the other dinner guests. 


But this night the thought of Mrs..Hol- 


comb’s and the quiet room was curiously 
repugnant, and so he roamed like any vag- 
rant, far and wide, drifting at length to the 
railway crossing and beyond, and coming 
to some sense of the actualities only when 
he found himself in the neighborhood of 
the Iron Works. 

At this he would have turned back. 
Since the closing of the works the plant 
had been guarded nightly; first by the 
inner circle of deputies, and later by an 
outer cordon of the striking workmen. 
This outer guard had latterly been main- 
tained in reliefs and made continuous, os- 
tensibly to show the good will of the 
strikers and their readiness to protect 


the property, but really, as Griswold knew, - 


to forestall any move on the part of him- 
self and Raymer to supply the places “ the 
men with imported labor. 

It was a chance collision with this outer 
guard that brought Griswold alive to the 
actualities. Two men stepped out of the 
shadow of a tree and halted him. But at 
the word, one of them recognized him. 


“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Griswold. Beg par- 
den, sir, but you see we have to be sort 0’ 
careful.” 

Griswold’s smile was openly cynical. 
“Your carefulness is a good bit overdue, 
Martin. It should have begun before you 
made this’ senseless strike.” 

‘Now the man Martin was in some sort 
a leader among the discontented workmen, 
and he asked nothing better than a chance 
to argue the point with one of the bosses. 

“There’s two sides to that, Mr. Gris- 
wold, and you hain’t seen but one. You 
den’t know what it means to earn your 
bread from day to day like we do.” 

“Don't I?” said Griswold, smiling again, 
this time without the cynicism. ‘Perhaps 
I don’t, and again, perhaps I do. You're 
an older man than I am, Martin, but I’ll 
venture to say that I’ve gone lacking more 
meals in a year than you have in your 
whole lifetime.” 

The man was silenced for a moment, but 
presently found tougue again. 

“Then what makes you so tarnation 
hard on us fellows?” he demanded. “If 
you’ve known what a bare cupboard 
means for yourself, I sh’d think you could 
put yourself in a workin’man’s place.” 

“I can and do; and so does Raymer. 
But you won’t believe anything we say, 
and that settles it.” 

“It hain’t come to anything ‘like a set- 
tlement yet,” remarked. the man sullenly. 

“It has, so far as we are concerned. If 
we can’t be allowed to.run our business in 
our own way: the plant may stand idle. 
It’s ours.’ 

“I don’t know ah that, Mr. 
wold.” 

“About what?” 

“About the plant bein’ yours and Mr. 
Raymer’s. “Seems like we fellows that 
helped earn the money to build it ought 
to have some little say.” 


Gris- 
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Now this was one of the foundation 
stones in Griswold’s theories—and in his 
book; that the laborer is entitled, not to a 
divided share in the product of his labor, 
but to the entire product. But as yet he 
was only broad enough to lay down the 
general principle; he could by no means 
apply it to the particular personal in- 
stance. 

“That is nonsense, Martin, and you 
know it. Whose money built the plant?” 

The man took time to think .about it, 
and, as slow men often do, he thought it 
over to some purpose. 

“T s’pose you could say that ain’t for 
me to say, but I’m goin’ to say it. Mr. 
Raymer got his money from the old man, 
and we, and others like us, helped him 
earn it. I dunno who helped you earn 
your money, Mr. Griswold. Maybe you 
earned it all yourself, but I don’t believe 
it” 

At this, Griswold flew into a passion, 
there being no other retort for such a 
thrust. 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he snapped. “Let me pass.” 

The man _ stood aside respectfully 
enough, and the master crossed the street 
to the Iron Works side of it. An arc light 
swinging from its wire in front of the 
foundry building flung black shadows be- 
neath the trees at the curb line, and for 
aught a passer-by might see, street and 
plant were alike deserted. But the quiet- 
ude was only seeming. As Griswold 
crossed the roadway there was a blinding 
flash of white light which seemed to have 
its focusing point under a tree which 
shaded the small detached office building. 
The flash was but momentary, but it 
served to reveal a knot of men in various 
attitudes of expectancy at the corner of 
the office. A glimpse was all Griswold 
had, and it was followed instantly by a yell 
of fury, the din and clamor of a fray, and 
a knot of cursing, struggling men broke 
out of the tree-shadow. Griswold flung 
himself promptly into the thick of it, see- 
ing nothing but that a dozen infuriated 
men were assaulting one. 
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“For shame!’ he cried, shouldering his 
way into the group. “Stop it and let him 
go, or I’ll prosecute the last one of you 
in the courts!” 

The mellay quieted down, but two of 
the men kept fast hold of their prisoner. 
Griswold looked again, and when he rec- 
ognized the captive had a curious little 
shock of surprise. The pinioned one was 
no other than the man whom he had taken 
from the island in the “Sprite,” whose good 
cigar he had smoked in the lobby of the 
hotel, and whose occupation and business 
in Wahaska he had by no means been able 
to guess until Charlotte had enlightened 
him. 

There was a moment of silence of the 
portentous kind, and then the leader of 
the workmen spoke ior all. 

“You go away, Mr. Griswold. This 
ain’t no funeral o’ yours, and it’ll be a 
heap better all ’round if you don’t ’tend 
1” 

But Griswold made no move to go 
away. 

“Not a step till you release that man.” 

A murmur of savage disapproval ran 
through the group of determined ones 
and there were muttered imprecations in- 
cluding Griswold. 

“°T ain’t no use, Mr. Griswold,” the 
spokesman went on. “We ketched him in 
the very act, and he’s goin’ to swing if 
ever’ last one of us has to dance on noth- 
in’ to pay for it. It’s him or us.” 

“Caught him in the act of what?” de- 
manded Griswold. 

The spokesman shuffled with his feet 
and hung his head. He was the ringleader 
of the malcontents; a burly molder but 
lately come to Wahaska, and there had 
been whispers pointing to a past of his 
which would not bear the light. Griswold 
remembered these rumors now, and saw 
this: that the man’s following was a de- 
tail from the more desperate section of 
the strikers. 

The pause was brief; but being sur- 
charged with possibilities seemed long. At 
length the man threw up his head. 

“Come here and I’ll show ye,” he said. 
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Griswold followed him a step aside, to 
the office front and to a breach in the pal- 
ings of the high fence close at hand. With- 
in the breach, and heaped against the wall 
of the frame office building, was a pile 
of chips and shavings, and there was a 
pungent odor of kerosene in the air. The 
man pointed in silence. 

“You mean to say that he was going to 
burn us out?” asked Griswold. 

“Them fixin’s speak for theirselves, 
don’t they?” 

“But why?” Griswold demanded. 

The big man_ snorted = scornfully. 
“?Tain’t no use for you to play inner- 
cent that-a-way, Mr. Griswold. You know 
who he is, and what he is, and what he’s 
here for.” 

Whereat Griswold lost his patience and 
swore angrily. “Have done with your 
mysterious bush-beating and say what’s 
in you,” he rapped out. “I don’t know 
the man.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well, he’s a cussed 
Pinkerton, that’s what he is; and he’s here 
to make a case against us. S’pose the 
works takes fire and burns up, and he goes 
on the stand to swear we done it? Only 
he ain’t never goin’ to get the chance. 
He’s goin’ to quit right here and now. 
You go away, Mr. Griswold. There ain’t 
no call for you to be a witness.” 

Who shall say what fierce and relentless 
temptation assailed this man who saw his 
single pursuer thus in the toils? He had 
but to turn his back and shrug and say it 
was no concern of his, and this man Grif- 
fin, the only man of all men in the world 
who might send him to wear out his life 
in a Louisiana chain-gang would go to his 
account and all danger would be over- 
past for one Kenneth Griswold. 

No one save the victim of such an on- 
fall of devils battling for his soul may 
know what Griswold endured in that brief 
moment of hesitation. If Griffin himself 
suspected, he made no sign; indeed, he 
had looked on all through the colloquy as 
if the subject matter of it concerned him 
not at all. But now he spoke; three words 


to his accuser, and a dozen to the man 
whom the devils were assaulting. 

“You’re a liar,” he said coolly to the 
one; and to the other: “Could you oblige 
me with a cigar, Mr. Griswold?” 

Now, however fiercely the devils of 
temptation had assaulted, Griswold had 
beaten them off; that and more; he had 
a plan of an attempt at a rescue half- 
formed, and this request of the man about 
to be hanged chimed in with it—made it 
possible, in point of fact. He promptly 
tendered the cigar and the striker who 
was pinioning Griffin’s right arm mechan- 
ically loosed his hold that the prisoner 
might take it. 

It was the moment for the attempt, if 
any there were to be, and there could be 
no more collusion between rescuer and 
captive than might be compressed into a 
single swift eye-glance. But that sufficed. 
Griffin, reached for the cigar, but did not 
take it. Instead, he converted the move- 
ment into a swinging side blow which 
felled the man at his left, and at the same 
instant sprang back out of the circle with 
Griswold to hold the infuriated ones at 
bay while he did it. 

Any diversion Griswold could make 
was necessarily of the briefest. For some 
swift-passing second or so he delayed the 
rush by sheer moral bravado. The storm 
broke in a yell of rage and no two men 
might withstand it. Griswold did not try. 

“Through that hole in the fence!—in 
with you!” he said, over his shoulder to 
the detective; and the thing was done so 
deftly that the yelling mob was for the 
moment nonplused. Griswold made good 
use of the momentary respite. 

“Follow me!” he commanded; and a 
minute later they had entered the dark- 
ened office by the back door. 

When the door was shut and locked 
again, Griffin looked about him in the 
semi-gloom. 

“It’s out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
isn’t it?” he said. “They'll storm this 
place in about a minute—and take it.” 

The augmenting yells in the street told 
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that the mob was increasing its: numbers 
rapidly, and that the mellay on the side- 
walk would presently develop into a riot. 
Griswold stepped to the telephone, but 
the call bells were dumb. 

“They’ve cut the wires,” he said, coolly. 
“That means a fight. Are you armed?” 

The detective laughed. “I’m like the 
Texas cowboy who was caught in swim- 
ming: my gun is safe enough at the hotel.” 

Griswold took down a Winchester re- 
peating rifle from its brackets on the wall. 

“Perhaps it is just as well. If you should 
show yourself they would go mad again, 
and, anyway, in a tangle of this kind one 
man is sometimes better than two. Get 
down behind the desk and keep out of 
sight.” 

“What for? Hadn’t we better try a back- 
alley bolt for it?” 

“No. They have the place surrounded 
by this time. _Do as I tell you.” 

“But what for? I’m no skulker. 
are you going to do?” 

Griswold peeped cautiously behind the 
window shade on the street side. 

“They are going to rush the place and 
smash the window or the door, or both. I 
shall save them the trouble if you will be 
good enough to do as I tell you.” 

The detective stepped behind the high 
desk and Griswold unlocked and opened 
the front door, flinging it. wide. - When 
the thing was done the foremost rank of 
the rioters found itself looking straight 
into the sightless eye of the leveled Win- 
chester. What the man with the gun had 
to say was said in the moment of sur- 
prised silence which ensued, and he said 
it quietly, as one who has weighed and 
measured all the possible consequences. 

“You needn’t trouble to break in, men; 
the door is open, as you see. But I give 
you fair warning; you’ll have to kill me 
before you come in, and I'll kill some of 
you first.” . 

The answer to this was a fierce yell of 
wrath and defiance, but Griswold held his 
ground. Then there was a rush surging 
up from those in the rear, but those in the 
front ranks held it back in deference to 


What 
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the one determined man in the doorway— 
the man and the leveled rifle. And so it 
went for what seemed td Griffin an inter- 
minable lifetime; cries, shouts, stones 
flung, a shot now and then from the out- 
skirts of the crowd; pandemonium let 
leose in the mob; and fronting it all one 
man with his wits about him; and a stead- 
fast determination to do or-die, or to: do 
and die, if need be, shining in the cool eyes 
of him. 

And in the end the one man got the vic- 
tory. For some soul-trying minutes, a 
score of them it might have been, he stood 
in the doorway in instant peril of his life, 
but he neither flinched nor spoke again. 
How long he could have kept the raging 
mob at bay he was not to know, for in-its 
own leisurely time the alarm spread and 
help came from the town. . A squad of 
freshly sworn-in deputies poured into the 
street, fought its way to the great gates 
and joined forces with the armed guard. in 
the yard, and so the rioters were slowly 
pressed back and out of the street and dis- 
persed. -Then, and not till then, Griswold 
lowered his weapon and spoke to the man 
whose life he had saved. 

“It is over for this time,” he said. ‘We 
can make a circuit now and reach the ho- 
tel without difficulty, I think.” 

They went: by a roundabout way, and 
neither of them spoke again till they stood 
beneath the portico of the St. James. Then 
Griffin thrust out his hand. 

“I owe you another—a good deal bigger 
one, this time, Mr. Griswold.” 

Griswold seemed not to see.the out-: 
stretched hand. “Do you? There shall 
be no charge in my book, Mr. Griffin.” 

“It’s all right for you to say that; but 
I happen to be a man like other men, and 
I keep a set of books of my own.” 

Griswold was still ignoring the held-out: 
hand. “If. you think you owe me any- 
thing you can pay it in an answer to a 
question. You are a detective, as those 
men said you were?” ; 

“Yes.” 

“May I ask if you came here on account: 
of this strike?” 
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“Tt wouldn’t be past belief, would it?” 

“No. But in that case who sent you 
here?” 

Griffin boggled at this, but said, finally, 
““My chief.” 

“At whose solicitation? 
Raymer’s, I am sure.” 

“No.” 

“Whose, then?” 

“Perhaps there wasn’t any request from 
anybody. Some of us are usually around 
when there is a labor row on hand.” 

Griswold’s lip curled in undisguised 
scorn. “Then the stories they tell of you 
and your fellow-spotters are true: that if 
you can’t find a case you make one.” 

Griffin started back with an oath which 
was purely of astoundment. 

“Good Lord! And you believed what 
that fellow said—that I was going to fire 
the office? And on top of that you saved 
my life? By the lord Harry, Mr. Gris- 
wold! what are you made of, anyway?” 

“Of poor clay—like other men. But 
didn’t that fellow Buckmaster tell the 
truth?” 

“Good heavens, no! He laid the fire 
himself; was in the very act when I took 
a flash-light snap-shot of him and the 
whole gang. I did it because—well, be- 
cause I. thought I’d like to do you a good 
turn. I tried to save the camera in the 
tangle-up that followed, and that is how 
they came to down me.” 

- Griswold grasped the hand which had 
not yet been wholly withdrawn and wrung 
it heartily. 

“I did you a very great injustice, Mr. 
Griffin, and I’m sorry. That’s but a poor 
amend, but it is all that I can make.” 

And with that he turned abruptly and 
left the other standing at the hotel en- 
trance. 


Not mine or 


XXVI. 


There was a somewhat sensational ac- 
count of the riot at the Iron Works in the 
newspapers the following morning; rather 
‘more sensational than the facts known to 
the reporters justified, though less start- 
ling than it would have been if the Griffin 


episode had been given its due share in 
the recountal. 

Margery Grierson read the reporters’ 
version of the affair over her cup of coffee 
brought, a la Francais, to her bedside, 
and was moved thereby to bestir herself 
rather earlier than usual. One of Miss 
Grierson’s revenges for an unlovely past 
was a certain lizard-like basking in the 
sunshine of affluence, and she was wont 
to deride the early morning habit of Wa- 
haska, and to let her own morning begin 
in the middle of the Wahaskan forenoon. 

But on this occasion she broke her rule, 
surprising her father by tripping airily 
into his private office a few minutes after 
the bank doors had been opened. At that 
hour the president was alone and disen- 
gaged; an incidental happening which was ° 
favorable to Margery’s purpose; and to 
make sure of uninterruption she snapped 
the catch of the night latch as she closed 
the door behind her. 

There was a great straight-backed chair 
at the end of the president’s desk; a chair 
with high arms and uncomfortable angles 
designed to seize and hold a suppliant vis- 
itor to the end that he might be ill at 
ease and so more easily amenable to rea- 
son—Jasper Grierson’s reason. Margery 
was far enough above such purely adven- 
titious hindrances, but this morning she 
avoided the chair, going to perch in one 
of the deep-bayed window seats. 

Jasper Grierson swung slowly in his big 
pivot-chair, fanned a rift in the nimbus of 
cigar smoke with which he had surround- 
ed himself, looked at his daughter wich 
half-closed eyes and said: ‘Well?’ 

“T came to tell you it is time to quit,” 
she said slowly, meeting his gaze with 
level eyes. 

“Time to quit what?” 

“You know well enough. You have 
mace all the trouble you need to for Mr. 
Raymer.” 

Jasper Grierson tilted his chair to a 


‘more comfortable angle and laughed; a 


slow gurgling. laugh that spread from lip 
to eye and thence abroad through his great 
frame till he shook like a giant in mirth. 
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“Good Lord, Madge, have you just got 
around to that?” he said, chuckling again. 
“Why, I’d clean forgot all about your 
share o’ stock in that deal, long ago: been 
buying it in on my own account for I 
don’t know how long.” 

“I’m sorry you forgot. 
member, now.” 

“What am I to remember?” 

“That you were to turn around and help 
him when I gave the word.” 

“Oh, no; I guess not. It’s business, 
now, and no social tea-fight of yours.” 

She was tapping the toe of her boot 
with her riding whip and she looked up 
suddenly. 

“Does that mean that you intend going 
on till you have ruined him?” she asked. 

“I’m going to break him, and that other 
fool friend of yours, if that’s what you 
want to know.” 

For a swift instant there was a flash of 
sullen lightning in her eyes, but it went 
out suddenly as if at the bidding of a will 
stronger than any upflash of passion. 

“Please!” she said, beseechingly. 

“Please what?” 

“Please ruin somebody else, and let Mr. 
—let these two go.” 

The president laughed again, and this 
time there was a scornful tang to it. 

“So you’re caught at last, are you, my 
lady? I wondered if you would n’t come 
out of that pool with the hook in your 
mouth. But you may as well pull loose, 
even if it hurts a little. These two fellows 
have got to come under. They’ve declared 
war, and by——they shall have war.” 

She looked across at him steadily and 
the glow of rising passion came and went 
in her eyes. And yet she spoke softly. 

“That is your last word, is it?” 

“You can call it anything you like. I’m 
not on the quitting hand just now. I’ve 
shut ’em down, and they’re going to stay 
shut down till their plant is a worthless 
rust heap.” 

“Then it is true what they are saying: 
that you are responsible for this strike?” 

Jasper Grierson wagged his head as 


It’s time to re- 


; . 
one who knows a thing and will not admit 
it in so many words. “There’s*more ways 
of killing a cat than by choking it with 
lumps of butter,” he said sententiously. 

“Answer me: is it true?” 

“Oh, you go off and don’t bother your 
head about these business affairs. You 
run your tea-parties, and I’ll run mine.” 

“Then it is true?” she persisted. 

“What if it isPp—mind, I’m not admit- 
ting it, but I say, what if it is?” 

She slipped down from her perch in the 
window seat, crossed the room and stood 
before him, with her hands behind her 
gripping the riding whip. 

“You have had pretty good luck here in 
Wahaska, have n’t you?” she said, still 
speaking softly. “It has been a sort of 
triumph for you from the very first, and 
nobody has been able to stand against 
you or to outwit you. All that is going 
to be changed now.” 

“Why, Madge, girl, 
mean?” 

“I mean to give you your choice. You 
can make your peace with Mr. Raymer, 
or—” 

“Or what?” 

“Or I shall go over to the enemy. You 
have n’t found anybody in this little, one- 
horse tewn who can match you, but I can 
match you.” 

“Why, good Lord, Madge, daughter! 
You don’t know what you’re saying!” 

“Yes, I do. And, as God lives, I’ll do 
a” 

“No, you won’t.” 

“T will.” 

“I say you won’t. You can’t turn on 
your old daddy that way.” 

“Can’t I? I'll give you till to-morrow 
to think about it. If by to-morrow night 
nothing has been done to help the Iron 
Works people out of their trouble, I shall 
know what to do, and you must take the 
consequences.” 

“Bah! You can’t do anything.” 

“You have had your warning,” she said; 
and with that she snapped the catch of the 
night latch and was gone. 


what do you 


[To be continued. ]} 








MISTRESS DORIS 


By William McLeod Raine 


I. 


ORIS DEANE was an aggressive 
D little rebel as none had better rea- 

son to know than Captain Harry 
Standish of the Berkshire Buffs. ‘“Tyrant” 
and “Oppressor” were the best names she 
had given him for many a month, and all 
because he held His Majesty’s commission 
at a time when relations between England 
and the colonies were strained to the point 
of breaking. 

His eyes dwelt on her now as she went 
through the simple figures of the cotillion 
with childish earnestness. The young 
Englishman was wondering what constitu- 
ted her chief charm for him. At the time 
it seemed to him that it lay in her serious 
interest manifested for so many things. 
He knew just how her deep eyes rested on 
her partner, and how her whole mind was 
on the business of the moment. But when 
a minute later her glance fell on him mop- 
ing in the corner, and lit up suddenly with 
derisive merriment, he decided it was the 
witching mockery of her face he loved the 
best. 

The young Englishman had always 
dreamed of stately beauties with classic ré- 
pose of manner after the approved English 
pattern, but Doris Deane was petite and 
of bewitching impulsiveness, and the Cap- 
tain found himself compelled to revise his 
canons of lovableness. The more he 
studied her the more she seemed to defy 
analysis. He no sooner had her classified 
than she seemed to take delight in show- 
ing him another side of her curiously 
mobile character. And if he adored her 
perfect little ears, her daring, untender 
eyes, her mocking mouth with pouting 
scarlet lips, and the every evanescent poise 
of her lithe figure, how could he tell what 


it was in particular had attracted him? He 
found no doubt of the fact at least. 

The simple-minded young fellow reflect- 
ed ruefully that it was more to the point 
that he seemed to antagonize her instead 
of attracting. The young colonials had it 
all their own way—especially Wentworth. 
It was like a woman, he thought, that she 
could not, or would not, separate him in 
her mind from the cause he represented. 
Yet she amused him, too. She was so 
openly his enemy. Whenever their 
glances met across the room, as they fre- 
quently did, on her part-at least it was like 
the crossing of rapiers. Her eyes flashed 
a defiance at him which set Standish biting 
his lip to keep back the smile that would 
come. 

“The child is such an arrant little rebel 
she would punish all who are loyal, and I 
love her better for her hot head,” he 
sighed. 

He did not know that she punished him 
the more because she liked him well, and 
that she was harder on him to satisfy her 
conscience. 

And indeed he was a man to win liking. 
He had the fine coloring, the frank face, 
and the light blue eyes of the English, and 
in his ball dress made a handsome and gal- 
lant figure. He wore a light blue coat 
with high collar and broad lapels, a Mar- 
seilles double-breasted vest, nankeen- 
colored breeches, with white silk stock- 
ings and shining pumps. He looked a 
soldier and a gentleman, sans peur et sans 
reproche. Certainly he succeeded in ac- 
complishing his difficult task of watching 
and repressing the colonists with rare tact 
and without diminishing his personal 
popularity. 

Presently he made his way over to Mis- 
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tress Doris to beg the pleasure of the 
minuet. She affected surprise. 

“What! Dance the minuet with poor 
me, Captain Standish? And the room fill- 
ed with Tory dames. Fie, to dance it with 
a rebel!” 

Her mobile face was alight with raillery. 

“If His Majesty himself were here to see 
he would be the first to say I stand ex- 
cused,” said Standish gallantly, with his 
hand on his heart. 

“T wish he were. I would tell him some 
things he needs to know,” cried the girl 
impetuously. 

“Faith! I think you would,’ answered 
the Englishman with a laugh. “If he 
could but hear you plead your side—if the 
colonies would but send colonial dames 
to champion their cause, it were already 
won.” 

She flashed an angry look at him. 

“The English treat the colonies as you 
do me, sir—like an unreasonable child 
who is to be petted and laughed at by 
turns. ’Tis the justice of our cause you 
ought to grant, and to which we trust.” 

“Indeed, then, if your cause is less than 
perfect the pleader is divine,” he granted 
with mock gravity. 

She stamped her pretty foot with rage. 

“’Tis always so you answer me, with 
empty compliments and nonsense. Tell 
me, is not our cause just?” 

“Tf vou ask me, I think yes; and in time 
out of doubt your wrongs will be righted,” 
he answered gravely. 

“And in the meantime you serve the.op- 
pressor,” she cried. 

“I am a soldier, not a politician. Mine 
to obey orders, not to inquire into causes.” 

“And if the order be to trample on the 
liberties of another—what then?” 

Her voice rang clear and low, vibrating 
with the passion of a scorn which yet was 
not contempt nor akin to it. 

“If every subordinate were to follow his 
private judgment where would be our 
army discipline?” he asks. 

“But you serve a tyrant—” 

“I serve His Majesty King George— 
your King and mine,” cried Standish 
sternly. “God save the King.” 
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“From his foolish advisers. Amen to 
that,” flings back the irrepressible young 
patriot. “May perdition seize them.” 

Standish smiled in spite of himself. 

“T fear you are an arrant little rebel.” 

She spanned her white throat with her 
little fingers. 

“Will you have me hanged, Captain 
Standish?” she asked demurely. 

He watched the pulse throbbing in her 
throat a moment before he answered 
laughingly. 

“So fair a throat as that disfigured; not 
i 

“Better think twice. I promise you that 
when the colonies do rise you redcoats 
will all be shot,” she mocked. 

“What! All of us? Even your friends, 
Miss Doris?” 

“IT shall have no friends among you 
then.” 

“But if I come to your door, a hunted 
man, in danger of my life, will you not lift 
a finger?” he implored, laughing down at 
her. 

“Yes, to call the soldiers to take you— 
not a finger to save.” 

“You will equal the Roman matrons 
who gave their all to their country—but 
the minuet?” he asked hurriedly, for he 
saw Wentworth, the young colonial 
lawyer, making across to her. 

“°Tis promised. Your overtures are 
too late, sir—tike those of my Lord 
North,” she cried mockingly. 

Whereupon she swept him a deep curt- 
sey, gave him her shoulder—and Went- 
worth the minuet. 

“Another victory for the colonies,” 
smiled Standish, with a bow to Went- 
worth; then betook himself elsewhere. 


II. 


On a spring day Doris Deane went out 
to take the air. The British had evacuated 
the city some months before, and the army 
of General Washington was now quartered 
there. The winter had been a hard one, 
and the army of the patriots was all the 
more glad to get away from the scant fare 
which had been their portion for many 
months and the flimsy tents through which 
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66 Three hours later he sat on a log by the road within the British 
lines and read what she had written.” 
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the fierce cold bit remorselessly into gen- 
eral and private alike, to the city where 
good food and shelter were to be had in 
plenty. 

Doris thought it good to see the plain, 
homely suits of the continental officers af- 
ter having had her surfeit of the many- 
colored uniforms which had filled the city 
for so long. It was a rest to her patriotic 
eye to see no longer the red coats of the 
soldiers or the blue navy uniforms of the 
King’s sailors, to be quit of the gold lace, 
the clinking spur, the blue and yellow fac- 
ing of the British officers, not to speak of 
their cool condescension and the scarcely 
veiled insolence of their admiration. 

But there was one she missed—one who 
had shown the greatest consideration for 
her and hers at all times and in many 
ways; one to whom she had been neither 
considerate nor kind, but whom she had 
made the scapegoat of all the sins of his 
fellow-officers and his country, although 
he had shown himself a friend to her cause 
in so far as he could with honor. She 
could see him now wincing beneath her 
savage thrusts, too sensitive to be careless 
of them, yet too just to defend the wrong 
and too proud to clear himself from the 
odium which rested on his country by de- 
claring that in himself lay no part of the 
blame. 

Doris passed down High street walking 
briskly. She was still some way from the 
river when she came on a crowd listening 
to a vendor of some Indian remedy “war- 
ranted to cure rheumaticks, vapours, 
megrims, ague, all throat troubles save 
that caused by a hempen rope, as well as 
sundry and divers other diseases.” 

The crowd almost blocked the way, and 
Doris stopped for a moment to consider 
whether she had better turn back or slip 
quickly through. She felt a pair of eyes 
steadily fixed on her, and turned to see a 
gawky countryman devouring her with 
his gaze. A presage of fear knocked at 
her heart, and she trembled through one 
moment of recognition. 

Stepping up to him, she said: 

“I am going home at once. I should be 


obliged if you would follow me there.” 

From that moment she never turned her 
head till she reached the grounds of her 
home, The man followed her, a few paces 
to the rear. Once safe in the summer 
house of the garden she turned on him 
suddenly. 

“Captain Standish, I congratulate you 
on your choice of occupations. ’Tis the 
last in the world in which I should have 
looked to see you,” she cried in a low 
voice, bitter with scorn and not far from 
tears. 

“If you mean—” 

She stamped her foot. “I mean that I 
had to see to believe. They might have 
cried it on the streets till doomsday that 
Captain Standish was a spy and I would 
not have been persuaded that it was true; 
but seeing is believing.” 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders in 
a troubled way. 

“T am a spy fast enough, but there is no 
discredit in it. ’Tis as honorable as aught 
else in war—within limitations. There is 


” 


“Indeed! I had supposed—; but no 
matter. You will say—and rightly—that 
’tis no affair of mine. I cannot betray 
you, sir, but I pray you to relieve me of 
your presence so soon as may be.” 

The Englishman’s face and voice grew 
hard. 

“You are unjust; you judge me—” 

“I do not judge you, sir. Your actions 
judge you, not I,” she cried with a sob. 

“Will you hear me out?” he demanded 
coldly. 

She played a tattoo on the floor with her 
foot, but deigned no other answer. 

“To worm oneself into the confidence of 
another, and then to spy, is dishonorable; 
to spy when on parole is dishonorable; but 
if a man takes his life in his hands for a 
cause, risks an ignominious death for the 
gain of others and without hope of reward, 
violates no confidence and deceives no 
friend, he does that which is neither vile 
nor dishonorable. Your own General 
Washington would be the first to admit 
this. I bid you a good day.” 
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He spoke coldly and a little wearily, as 
if he had been explaining something to a 
naughty child. When he had finished he 
bowed and turned on his heel. Doris fell 
at once to compunction and cried out to 
him. 

“I am too quick to judge others, Cap- 
tain Standish, and if you find it in your 
heart to forgive my tantrums I pray you 
pardon me my tongue. It runs away with 
me prodigiously at times. I should have 
known you better, after you have been to 
us all that is kind. I would have you be- 
lieve, sir, that I havesseemed less grateful 
than I am.” 

She spoke with a proud humility that 
quite won the young soldier. He moved 
a step toward her; then stopped, for he 
heard a crisp, sharp tread on the gravel 
walk outside which gave him pause. It 
was the young lawyer Wentworth striding 
toward the house. He was captain of the 
company of colonials in which James 
Deane was a lieutenant. Through the lat- 
tice work he caught a glimpse of a familiar 
skirt and turned aside to the summer 
house. 

Wentworth looked from the girl to the 
man, and back again, in surprise. He 
wondered what she was doing here with 
this chaw-bacon. Then his eyes fastened 
on the face of the countryman. Neither 
spoke for a moment, though Standish 
knew that the keen eyes of his rival had 
penetrated his disguise and torn it to 
shreds. Wentworth’s face grew set and 
hard as the day of judgment. The vision 
of a gallows lined about with unfriendly 
faces flitted before the mind of Standish, 
and a moment later was succeeded by that 
of a sweet-faced mother in far away rural 
England waiting for the son she never 
more would see. Doris felt her heart 
stand still with terror. It was a long 
minute before Wentworth made up his 
mind. He did not deceive himself for a 
moment. He knew that Doris loved the 
Englishman, and that it lay with him to 
say whether it should be life or death. 

In that instant of decision he gave 
up his love forever, and stepped aside in 
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favor of the man whose life he spared. 

“Miss Deane, is your brother at home?” 
he asked. 

“J—TI think not,” murmured the girl. 

Wentworth appeared to consider for a 
time. 

“Ah! I wished to see him. It seems 
that someone was admitted through the 
lines this morning on a stolen passport. 
The fraud has been discovered and our 
company is to be sent immediately to 
double the sentries and guard the river 
more closely so that the spy may not es- 
cape. In an hour we shall have him prob- 
ably. If he is in the city at that time he is 
as good as a dead man.” 

He spoke to Doris, but his eyes were 
fixed on Standish, who faced him without 
apparent concern. 

“May I ask if you have a passport, my 
friend?” inquired Wentworth of the Eng- 
lishman. 

Standish fumbled in a pocket and drew 
out a lot of old letters, but decided not to 
produce the stolen passport. 

“T fear I have had the misfortune to lose 
it,’ he answered at last. 

“A passport is not a lucky thing to lose, 
my friend,’ continued Wentworth dryly. 
“IT have known men hang for it. You are 
in luck that I happen to have a blank one 
in my pocket. I shall fill it out in your 
name—if Miss Deane can vouch for you.” 

He turned-suddenly on her; but that 
young woman stood torn betwixt the pas- 
sions of love and loyalty. It was one thing 
not to betray her lover; it was quite an- 
other to send him out of the city with 
papers and notes of importance in his pos- 
session which would be used against the 
cause which she loved. The colonial gave 
a little laugh and turned to Standish. 

“Perhaps you can answer for yourself. I 
must exact'a pledge from you to forget 
anything you may have seen while in the 
city. All things are possible in these days; 
for all I know you may be an officer on 
the other side.” 

There was a gibing mockery in his 
voice, as if he were scorning himself for 
the part fate had given him to play. Stand- 
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ish recognized that his mission had been 
checkmated and did the one thing possible. 
He gave his word of honor to tell or write 
nothing to the British of what he might 
have seen while in the city. 

“Just so. In that case if you will come 
with me to the house I shall fill in your 
name to the passport. Shall I find ink and 
quill in your brother’s room, Miss 
Deane?” 

Doris found herself alone, and immedi- 
ately sank into a seat. Now that the strain 
of anxiety was somewhat past she felt 
weak and faint. Her eyes fell on a paper 
lying before her on the ground. It was a 
pen and ink sketch of herself. She remem- 
bered: that Standish had a talent for draw- 
ing, and knew he must have dropped it 
from among his pile of letters. Beneath 
the drawing the words “My Queen” were 
written. On the other side of the sheet 
were some verses. 

Queen of my heart without strife, 
Born in the purple I vow, 


Queen by the grace of her life; 
Gladly I hasten to bow. 


Soon will they wither and fade— 
Splendor of flower and of sky; 
Love of a man for a maid— 
Never the glory shall die. 

Eyes that are honest and blue, 
Lips that are lovely to see, 
Heart to the lightest vow true— 
Surely my lover is she. 


Her eyes burnt with pride and happi- 
ness, and the roses were in her cheeks. 
What could she do to show him that she 
too loved? In a minute he would be gone. 
Perhaps he might be taken and—treated 
as aspy. Then he would never know that 
she cared. On the impulse of the moment 
she seized her little silver pencil and scrib- 
bled a fourth stanza beneath the others. 


Then she hurried out to intercept the two 
captains. 

Wentworth wore a sardonic smile on his 
face. He was thinking of the curious 
position in which he had managed to place 
the Englishman, and what his general 
would say when he turned up without any 
information to impart. Perhaps he also 
thought of the dead hopes he had nursed 
so long. 

“T have to thank you for a very gracious 
kindness, sir. Believe me, I shall not 
abuse it and shall never forget your cour- 
tesy,” Standish was saying, forgetful of the 
yokel’s part he played. 

Wentworth lifted his eyes as in surprise. 

“You make too much of it, my good 
man,” he drawled. “I am delighted to 
serve a friend of my friend.” 

Standish bowed low to him as the colon- 
ial turned away and strode down the street 
to issue orders for the doubling of the 
sentries. 

Doris handed the drawing to the Eng- 
lishman. 

“T think this is yours, sir. I did not 
know you were a poet. The verses are 
prodigious pretty, but they are somewhat 
suddenly ended. I have taken the liberty 
of completing them. When you are quite 
out of danger you will read my conclusion, 
and you may write and tell me how you 
like the end.” 

Standish blushed to the roots of his hair 
as he thrust the paper in his pocket. Three 
hours later he sat on a log by the road 
within the British lines and read what she 
had written. They were only four lines, 
but they made his heart beat fast with joy. 

Strong in the cause’of the weak, 
Gallant and loyal and free, 


Braver I never would seek— 
Surely my lover 1s he, 
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CUBANS AT HARVARD COLLEGE 
ROBABLY never before in the. his- 
tory of that university town did Cam- 

bridge present the picturesque appearance 
it has this past summer, owing to the in- 
flux of the Latin race plainly evidenced at 
every corner or other social spot adjacent 
to the buildings of Harvard College. 
When moving about among the grace- 
ful Cubans gathered together there for ed- 
ucational purposes one immediately re- 
ceives two unexpected impressions: First, 
that these Cubans are remarkable for the 
acute intelligence of their facial expres- 
sion, and for the energy of their move- 
ments in walking; second, that in all 
probability none of these students ever be- 
fore had so thoroughly good a time so- 
cially as they are enjoying in Cambridge, 
along with the opportunity offered for 
study of modern educational methods. 
Before seeing the Cuban teachers it had 
come in my way to receive certain ideas 
prejudicial to the native Cuban intelli- 
gence from a Spanish cosmopolite, who 
explained to me the primitive elementary 
educational methods prevailing in the 


common schools of both Spain and Cuba. 


After once conceiving their plan for im- 
parting history or geography (from sixty 
to one hundred children read aloud in uni- 


son from text books the facts under dis- 


cussion) any one would naturally be as- 
tonished to see in the faces of people ed- 
ucated after such primitive methods an 
alert. intelligence devoid of any sluggish 
intent or retarded growth. : 


The Catholics, with their’ never-failing: 
understanding of the human heart, at once,: 
upon the arrival of the Cubans, began the 
pursuit of the one unfailing policy where: 
either the religious or patriotic friendship 
of a people are concerned—they afforded 
the strangers a hearty social welcome, and 
every means towards personal enjoyment 
of the educational experiment. Immedi-. 
ately bi-weekly dances were instituted un-’ 
der the auspices of the Catholics for’ the 
entertainment of the Cubans, and Presi- 
dent Eliot also entertained the strangers 
cordially, resulting in a general satisfac- 
tion of even more political importance: 
than the sowing of an educational seed, 
which, judging by all historical experi- 
ence, cannot be nurtured other than. slow- 
ly and patiently. 

The Cuban teachers are surprisingly 
young; many of them looking to be hardly: 
out of their teens; and in this fact lies dis-: 
tinct encouragement for those interested: 
in this philanthropy. , 

Immaturity is excellent soil in which to 
grow new crops, and there seems no good 
reason to doubt after observing these 
bright-faced lads wearing great, baggy 
trousers, broad, graceful hats, and coats: 
fitting slightly in at the waist; that twenty 
years hence they will be pedagogués of 
the most advanced school of learning. The 
educaticn both Cuban men and women are 
receiving in America is not confined to’ 
text books. This opporttinity: to see’ some-! 
thing of life detached from the apron-: 
strings ‘of conventionality will graft upon. 
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the minds of these people a great variety 
of new ideas, than which no better educa- 
tion could be offered any race, even if 
some of the impressions gained prove 
dangerous at first, as a little learning is 
apt to do before receiving the baptism 
of experience. 
—>Seoa> 

COMPARATIVE FAMILY LIFE 

HEN one reads of the communal 

life that existed among the prehis- 
toric races of New Mexico and South 
America, where a family meant a com- 
munity of several hundred people residing 
under one roof, which sheltered a thou- 
sand or more rooms, one pauses in amaze- 
ment to question the condition of mind in- 
volved in such an arrangement. Compar- 
ing the domestic infelicity of numerous 
modern families made up of a mere hand- 
ful of humanity with a system which must 
have compelled law and order or it could 
not have existed, a conclusion springs up 
arguing favorably in-behalf of now extinct 
social conditions modified to suit prevail- 
ing conditions. 

Probably a thousand relatives under one 
roof could be disciplined in the way Buf- 
falo Bill controls his traveling caravan- 
sary, by enforcing the dominance of one 
governing mind. 

It is seldom one sees a head of a family 
at the present time, because were a parent 
to reign as chief the offspring would there- 
by be deprived of all originality— some- 
thing treasured by the modern mind, ap- 
parently, far beyond mansions in the skies. 

In an Aztec family conversation was un- 
doubtedly more improving than is the 
case in nineteenth century families, for 
discipline universally acts as a curb upon 
the tongue, and wherever a diversity of 
minds are gathered together personal con- 
versation is got rid of, to the advantage of 
all concerned. 

The habit of discussing nothing but 
family affairs around the board is fatal to 
happiness and digestion, and when mis- 
fertune overtakes one of our modern com- 
munities of kin the members are likely to 
be of small consolation to each other, for 


the reason that their conversational habit 
is pernicious; they do not know how to 
divert one another by discussion of gen- 
eral topics, but must dwell upon the dis- 
agreeable subject of mutual tribulations or 
remain silent. 

A mother could find no better mission 
or profession on this earth than that of 
Instructor in Conversation to her grow- 
ing family. Husbands and wives grow 
more closely knit with every year spent 
together when they are thriving upon a 
basis of mental companionship encour- 
aged by intelligent conversation relating 
to all topics of general interest. The mon- 
otony of family life, except when inter- 
rupted by discourtesy induced by too 
great familiarity, is what drives many a 
son and daughter away, bearing along un- 
pleasant recollections of the place which of 
all other should call up kind and whole- 
some thoughts. 


Sea 
KILLING TIME 


N passing along the streets, elbow to el- 

bow with crowds of hurrying people, 
there are few expressions heard more cur- 
rently than those relating to time-killing. 
Some one explains with a laugh to a com- 
panion, “Oh, yes, it was a stupid thing to 
do, I admit—but I was only killing time’; 
another says less gayly, “I read it to kill 
time”; another, “He’s the sort of man one 
kills time with.” 

All of this presents Time as a tiresome 
old gentleman made only to be killed— 
unless he kills you first; but the idea rings 
false from any lips to the ears of busy 
people who find time sadly youthful and 
abbreviated wherever they turn. On sub- 
urban trains men who present an appear- 
ance of average intelligence may be seen 
industriously reading the woman’s column 
in the daily newspaper in order to kill 
time until they can reach their business. 
This borders on tragedy if not imbecility, 
for if the woman’s column is enough to 
induce paresis in the feminine brain, what 
may be expected of it when brought to 
bear upon the masculine mind? 
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Day aiter day novels are read in which 
there is no character development, no pur- 
pose and apparently no entertainment, 
judging from the yawns of the idle readers 
who are here again engaged in the unprof- 
itable employment of killing time. Is the 
average intelligence becoming so lax, so 
stringy, so incompetent, that it ceases to 
operate except when engaged upon its 
specialized occupation in life? Must the 
business man turn to the latest intelli- 
gence relating to corsets by way of mental 
diversion, or sit in a mental blank when 
he has twenty spare minutes which might 
be utilized to his own enjoyment did he 
but know it? 

The modern mind in this respect gives 
the eect of childish immaturity; it runs 


from one place to another and back again 
without purpose or result from a nervous 
desire to be constantly doing something— 
no matter what. The more people read 
and are supposed to learn the less they ap- 
pear to think. In the public schools, chil- 
dren’s brains are crowded with education 
until they know nothing, because no time 
is given them for mental digestion—com- 
monly known as thought. A phonograph 
could be educated in identically the same 
way, but who aspires to be a phonograph? 

Every blow dealt time by unthoughtful 
humanity he returns with a well-aimed 
shot at its grey matter, whose strength he 
scatters right and left, leaving small ca- 
pacity for enjoyment of idle moments—a 
just revenge. 


DeD> 
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VER the seas with the stride of a giant— 
Rushing, plunging, crashing her way. 


Looming at night, lights ablaze, strength 


efiant; 


Grandeur and beauty—majestic by day. 


The power of a city, compressed in her vitals, 
Unceasingly hurls her along on the course. 
Thunder her engines, the hand work of mortals,— 
God the Almighty gives to them their force. 


In calm or through storm, the speed never falters, 

The knots fly behind her,—On with the race! 
Thousands of horse power tear open green waters 

For a hull which, though pond’rous, is noble with grace. 


Into the harbor, resplendent with glory; 
Records of ages by her made to fall. 
O’er all the nation, fast hasten the story. 
Liner magnificent! Homage, of all. 
Frederick H. Siegfried 
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2. Day a holiday; 


Chat is pretty thin. 
Babor Day, it seems to me, 
Is when Schools begin. 





























THE CRITICISM OF THE CRITIC 


HE curtain had risen four times upon 

the last tableau of the last act. The 
star had appeared with the more promi- 
nent members of her company; then with 
the most prominent members; then with 
the leading-man. Still the delighted audi- 
ence continiied to applaud; and the star 
appeared alone. She bowed, and smiled, 
with a faintly perceptible pleasure in her 
own triumph, that, to those persons in the 
audience who saw and understood, was of 
all her charms, the most appealing. 

She had many charms. She was very 
young: and most delicately, most exquis- 
itely pretty. She had reached her height 
through careful and unceasing labor, 
through no bitterness, no failure, no dis- 
appointment. Sometimes she had been 
tired, but never had she been hurt; never 
had she been crushed. Because she was 
like a lily, the absence of iron-like experi- 
ence had been happily adapted to her un- 
folding. She was faintly sweet and 
ethereal. 

Her quaint costume of dull green 
satin, garlands of pearls, and unexpected 
touches of white lace and black velvet, 
was peculiarly becoming to her. It 
merely emphasized her. 

She held a fold of her gown in one 
hand, and lifted her eyes, as she stood 
smiling before the fascinated. men and 
women who crowded the theatre. The 


* 
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critic, who sat in the balcony, that she 
might not see him, suddénly left his seat, 
and went rapidly down the wide stairs, 
and behind the scenes. 

He waited at the door of the star’s 
dressing room, his lips very firmly closed. 
The star, still holding a fold of her gown, 
came lightly from the stage. She still 
smiled with parted lips, and still kept her- 
self in her role. 

When she saw the critic, she started, 
with a pretty little gesture of. surprise. 
“Who is this that I see before me?” she 
said with dainty playfulness. 

The critic looked not unlike the pictures 
of St. Anthony. Some persons might, 
from his appearance, have expected to find 
him before the altar, in a dim chapel, not 
before the door of the star’s dressing 
room, in a fashionable theatre. 

“Do you wish me to make a few re- 
marks—about how frightened I was just 
before I made my first appearance? [ 
wasn’t—not a bit. I never get frightened 
until I am in the last act. But you needn’t 
put that in. What have you said about 
me? Do tell me!” She smiled winningly 
at the critic, not altogether unaware of 
her charm. 

The critic took her hand. “No, I have 
something personal to say to you. Please 
come out of your part, and be yourself 
now.” 

The star laughed. “What is myself?” 
she said, musingly. She led the way into 
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her dressing room; and dismissed her 
maid. 

“Well?” she said, toying with her gar- 
lands of pearls. 

The critic gazed at her thoughtfully. 

“Well, it’s nothing new. 
I just ask you again to 
marry me. Why won't 
you, Myrtle? You need- 
n’t give up anything.” 

“Why do you ask me 
again now?” said the star. 
“TI told you that I didn’t 
love you. Isn’t that 
enough reason?” 

The critic looked into 
her bright face. He won- 
dered when she would 
again be herself, as she 
had not been since she had 
become a star—nay, the 
remote possibility of a 
star. 

“No, it isn’t enough. I 
know that it can’t be all 
the reason. It never is; 
the reason is always the 
other—thing loved.” 

The star seemed absent- 
ly to listen. “Yes, the 
other thing loved is al- 
ways the reason—almost 
always,” she said, slowly. 

“Why don’t you ask me 
who—you meant who—it 
is?” she asked with sudden 
gaiety. 

“T try not to presume,” said the critic 
gravely. 

“Then,” said the star, with a warmth 
that she was certain left in the critic’s mind 
no doubt of its sincerity, “then, I will tell 
you. I love my life, my work, my—my 
little part, more than you. Yes,” as the 
critic stared, “I do. I love to play my 
part; I love to get into the soul of my part, 
and be it. I am so many persons all in 
one; I like to take turns being them. I 
even like to dress up; I like to see myself 
in photographs, as Juliet, as Parthenia—as 
—as I am now.” 





**Then she covered ber face with ber bands 
and wept genuine tears.” 


“But you could keep on,” began the 
critic. 

“No,” said the star, “I couldn’t—really. 
My mind would be turned aside. I would 
neither be doing it, nor giving it up. I 
love it, I tell you, and 
nothing shali come _ be- 
tween me and it. The 
love of it-is in my veins. 
And then, because I love 
it—and because I feel so 
many persons, I can do it. 
And because F can, I 
must. Don’t you see? We 
must be the largest thing, 
the realest thing we can 
be. We have no right to 
waste our gifts, to waste 
ourselves. I can act and 
so I must act. It’s the re- 
sponsibility of being able 
to do it. If I can sing, I 
have no right not to sing. 
Don’t you see? I love all 
this—and it’s my life. It 
must be. I can’t—I can’t 
divide my affection.” 

The critic who looked 
like the pictures of St. An- 
thony, gazed at the star 
with increasing wonder 
and grave respect. He 
did not apparently remem- 
ber that in a published 
short story of his, the 
heroine, in all seriousness, 
had given expression to similar senti- 
ments, under similar circumstances. The 
star remembered; she had not-admired the 
story. She usually did not admire the 
critic’s stories; they were too uniformly 
heroic. She finished her speech with a 
grave smile. 

The critic went to her and put his hands 
upon her head. ‘Myrtle,” he said, sol- 
emnly, “I did not know that you felt all 
this. Forgive me, I never again shall dis- 
turb you.” He kissed her forehead, and 
left the room, not even turning to look at 
her. 

When the door had closed upon him, 
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the star burst into a laugh, both joyous 
and sad. 

“Yes, I can act,” she said, “and he 
couldn’t see me through it!—and he is a 
dramatic critic--and he thinks that he 
loves me! No, I couldn’t divide my affec- 
tion, but I could take it all from—from 
this, and give it all to him—and he didn’t 
even ask me! I couldn’t marry a man who 
couldn’t see me, through all my acting; 
who didn’t know how much I can—care— 
and do: how much I am.” Then she cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and wept 
genuine tears. 

Suddenly her hands -were seized by a 
much stronger pair of hands, and taken 
away from her face. She looked up, star- 
tled, into the critic’s eyes. 

“You can act,” he said with a smile, 
“T always said so; but you can’t act as well 
as you think you can.” 

Georgia Lee 
y>rwnNa 
IN THE FISHING LINE 


HE Young Person and I sat side by 


side on the trunk of a tree conven- 
iently close to the water’s edge. She was 
fishing—eagerly—in the way that means 
no fish. I told her so. 

She looked at me from under the pink 
sunbonnet my sister Louisa loaned her to 
wear fishing. It’s strange how differently 
a pink sunbonnet looks on different peo- 
ple. 

“You know all about fishing, I suppose,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” I admitted weakly, “I fished in 
this creek when I was a boy.” 

“And you are sure you haven’t forgot- 
ten how?” she added impertinently. 

“Oh no,” I said, “I can remember a 
short time back just as well as a long one. 
I can even remember what you said to 
Jack Stanley last night.” 

This is carrying the war into the ene- 
mies’ quarters. She moved her fly to an- 
other position. 

“You told him,” I pursued, tilting my 
hat brim to avoid a pertinacious sunbeam, 
“that I was a ‘brilliantly stupid man.’” 

“How do you know I did?” 


“T heard you. 
window.” 

“AhL” 

“TI didn’t hear anything else,” I cried 
reassuringly. 

She looked suspiciously at me, but I 
returned her look calmly. Her color rose 
—or the pink sunbonnet cast a deep 
shadow. 

“There wasn’t anything else,” she said 
sharply. 

“I didn’t say there was,” I declared 
meekly, “I said I didn’t hear anything 
else.” 

“Jack,” I pursued after a small silence 
which the Young Person did not break, 
“is a very bright young-fellow. I have 
really, now and then, felt a wish to change 
places with him.” 

The Young Person fished industriously. 

“I suppose you agree with me about 
Jack?” I paused for an answer. 

“How?” 

“That he’s a very pretty fellow.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“I will change it if you wish. Shall we 
say he would do very well if he were as 
handsome as he looks?” 

“T think he is quite as handsome as he 
looks,”’ she said decidedly. 

“Ah,” I said, I felt I was making a 
mess of things, “Jack is a lucky fellow,” 
I added, looking at the nervous way she 
held her rod. “Excuse me, but you will 
never catch a fish that way. You must be 
perfectly careless, apparently, but really 
alert—ready to take advantage. When 
they nibble give them time—they’ll hang 
themselves, you know.” 

“You know all about it,” she said petu- 
lantly, giving me a flash of dark eyes from 
the sunbonnet. “Why -don’t you fish 
some?” 

“TI would rather tell you how to do it. 
IT am quite unselfish, you know.” 

“As I am having all the practice, per- 
haps I could tell you,” she. suggested. 

“Oh no, I’d rather you told me about 
Jack Stanley.” 

“What about him?” 

“What you said to him last night.” 


I was smoking under the 
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“Really!” said she and she looked at 
me, not agreeably. 

“Well then, what he said to you,” I 
said reasonably. 

She grew busy with the line and gave it 
a pull. It caught in something. 





“‘ Why did'nt you do it then?"’ she said, tossing dowu 
ber rod on the bank. 


re 


“T’ve caught a fish! 
citedly. 

“Don’t pull,” I advised calmly, 
might break your line and 
temper.” 

“You are very insulting,” she said 
magnificently. “I never lose my temper.” 

“Not when you are fishing,” I said un- 
kindly. 

“You think I am bad tempered?” 


she cried ex- 


“you 
lose your 


“Oh no! You wouldn’t keep anything 
bad, I know. Jack told me you wouldn’t 
keep— 

“What?” 


“After all, IT won’t repeat what he said. 
It was in confidence, you know.” 


“Do you mean to tell me—” 

“Oh no,” I interrupted diplomatically. 
“T wouldn’t for the world. I’m sure Jack 
wouldn’t like it at all.” 

“T don’t see what he has got to do with 
at,°* 

“He thought he had a good deal,” I 
said mildly. 

She gave an ineffectual jerk at the line. 

“I think the line is caught in some- 
thing,”’ I said, “let me get it loose.” 

“It is a fish,” she said coldly. 

“TI think not. If it is, it’s a monster.” 

The line broke. 

“I told you so,” I said, 
have let me help you.” 

“Why didn’t you do it then,” sle said, 
throwing down her rod on the bank, and 
rising to her five foot three, “instead of 
being so malicious?” 

“You didn’t seem to want help,” I said 
unwisely. 

“Tf you had  any—chivalry—you 
wouldn’t have waited for me to ask you.” 

There was a choky sound from the pink 
sunbonnet. It vanquished me, but I re- 
membered just in time what she had said 
to Jack. 

“You see I am so stupid,” I said stiffly, 
“that I am even brilliant in it.” 

The pink sunbonnet was turned away. 
She was apparently looking down stream. 
The sunbonnet looked meditative. Per- 
haps she was thinking of the fish she 
hadn’t caught. 

“T am thinking of setting up a sort of 
bureau of stupidity,” I went on. “People 


“you should 


need a little now and then, to make con- 


trast for their brilliant flashes, for every- 
body doesn’t burn a steady light.” 

“Some people do,” she said distinctly, 
“they burn out.” 

“Eh?—oh yes! Jack is steady—but 
hardly ever—light, you know.” 

“T didn’t say anything about him.” 

“T thought you implied him,” I insisted 
politely. 

“T hate you!”’ she. said suddenly. 

I paused—just a moment—and then 
pushed back the sunbonnet boldly. It fell 
on the grass. 

“A woman always contradicts herself,” 
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I asserted without hesitation... “A. man 
says what he means; and I say—I love 
you.” 

I had my arm around her waist and she 
couldn’t get away—unless she tried. Her 
face was near my shoulder and it was pink, 
but not from the sunbonnet. 

“You are so stupid,” she. said indis- 
tinctly. : 

“But I caught my fish,” I said, “so you 
see I am brilliant, too.” 

She looked. up at me mischievously. 
“After all,” she said, “I know a great deal 
about fishing.” 

And really, I believe she did. 

May Harris 
yoy 
DR. PERCIVAL’S CURE 

R. ORVILLE PERCIVAL and his 

guest were discussing a mint julep 
in the dining room of his old fashioned 
country home in Kentucky, when the for- 
mer’s man servant opened the door and 
announced: 

“Mistah Hemway done come foh you, 
Marse Orville.” 

“Tell him to be off!” 
doctor. 

Champ retreated an inch or two before 
he added: 

“He say his wife done tuk pow’ful bad, 
and his feared she’ll die befo’ mahnin’.” 

“Say Ill call to-morrow, Champ,” 
growled the doctor. “That woman,” he 
said, turning to his amused guest, “has 
been dying for three years and hasn’t died 
yet.” 

“But she’s a-dyin’ shore this time, doc. 
You kin hear her screamin’ a mile off.” 

The speaker, a little, clay colored man 
in shabby clothes, had pushed past the 
negro and stood looking at the doctor 
with such an agony of appeal in his eyes 
that’ the physician, who was remarkably 

_soit hearted under his rough exterior, 
could not resist him. 

“Go on, Hemway, I’ll follow at once,” 
he said gently. When the door closed he 
turned to his guest and said: “The man 
really thinks his wife is in danger. Now, 
I know it’s nothing but a case of supreme 


thundered the 


laziness, mixed with hysteria and a mor- 
bid imagination. -They’ve been tenants of 
mine for three years and she’s been in bed 
all that time. 

“The place.is a regular eyesore to me. 
It’s fast falling into decay, but I cannot 
have any repairs made because Mrs. Hem- 
way is always too nervous to stand the 
noise. I can’t get them out, for the 
woman says she’s ‘too porely’ to be 
moved. Hemway has to wait on her half 
the time and neglects the farm terribly.” 

He paused for lack of breath and his 
friend asked: 

“Why do you visit her, then?” 

The doctor beat his big fist on the 
table. “Hang it all,” he exploded, “I 
simply cannot help it, When that poor 
fool comes to me, and begs me to go to 
her, with tears in his eyes, I always give 
in. But. I’m tired of her whims, and I'll 
get rid of her to-night.” With this vague 
threat, which was merely the outcome of a 
momentary irritation of spirit, he picked 
up his saddle-bags, bade good-bye to his 
guest, and started out. 

As he approached the Hemway house, 
the doctor heard the woman’s hysterical 
cries, which increased in volume as he en- 
tered. 

“Well, madam, your lungs are pretty 
strong for a dying woman’s,” he said, as 
he seated himself by her bedside. 

He felt her pulse and commanded her 
to put out her tongue. Mrs. Hemway re- 
luctantly obeyed his order, stuck out her 
tongue, and necessarily ceased her out- 
cries. The doctor took advantage of the 
situation, and under pretence of carefully 
examining the unruly member, kept it out 
until a revulsion occurred and the patient 
had calmed down. 

“Tongue somewhat coated,” he remark- 
ed, as he at length released it. 

“Ain’t I dyin’ this time?” moaned the 
woman feebly. 

“Not much! You take the pills I leave, 
one every two hours, and you'll be well in 
a fortnight,” he answered, and placing a 
box of the most nauseous pills in his 
stock beside her, abruptly left the room. 
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As he went out her cries began again, 
the louder for the short cessation. Hem- 
way followed him, anxiously plucking at 
his sleeve. 

“You ain’t deceivin’ us, air you, doc?” 
he quavered piteously. “Air you shore 
she ain’t goin’ off?” 

“Going off!” ejaculated Doctor Perci- 
val, impatiently. “No. If some unforeseen 
occurrence should compel her to get up, 
she could do it as well as you or I. Yes,” 
he repeated, “if some unforeseen occur- 
rence—” he stopped to light his cigar, and 
the match falling at his feet kindled a dry 
wisp of grass into a momentary blaze. As 
he watched it an idea rushed into his 
mind with startling velocity. 

“Say!” he exclaimed excitedly, “I’m 
going to burn this house and she'll have 
to get up.” 

“Oh, lawdy, doc,” screamed Hemway in 
terror, “you dassent! You’d burn my 
pore wife up, and it’s agin the law be- 
sides.” 

“T won’t burn anything but this con- 
founded old rattle-trap; it’s mine and I can 
do what I please with it,” said Doctor 
Percival, already busily gathering up in- 
flammable material and laying it against 
the house. He gave the trembling Hem- 
way a gentle push. 

“Go in,” he said, stooping to light the 
heap, “and when the smoke creeps in the 
house you yell ‘fire’ and start for the door. 
If your wife don’t jump up and follow I’m 
mightily mistaken. If she don’t, go back 
and pick her up, and I’ll help get her to 
Maynard’s.” Maynard, the next tenant, 
lived half a mile distant. 

Terrified, but afraid to rebel, Hemway 
went into the house, and even as he en- 
tered a little jet of flame shot up and be- 
gan greedily to lick the side of the house. 
In a moment Hemway yelled: “Fire,” and 
ran out. Then Mrs. Hemway’s voice 
shrilly joined in. The two men waited a 
scant breathing space, when the door was 
thrown violently open and Mrs. Hemway 
stood upon the threshold. For a moment 
she stood with arms outstretched, like a 
huge bird poised for flight, then with an 


ear-piercing shriek, she leaped into the 
yard and ran, with surprising agility, in 
the direction of Maynard’s. 

Close in her wake her husband followed, 
his poor brain in a ferment. He now saw 
that he had been the dupe of a cunning, 
lazy woman, and the look on his clay-col- 
ored features boded ill for any attempts at 
invalidism in the future. 

Dr. Percival galloped up the road and 
looked back. The woman was still run- 
ning, her white robe fluttering in the soft 
breeze, her voice still sharply cleaving the 
air in a succession of shrieks. 

Suddenly Orville Percival doubled up 
with laughter. His voice woke the slum- 
bering echoes of the woodland and roused 
the birds in their nests. 

“The most wonderful cure on record!” 
gasped the doctor. “A woman who has 
lain in bed for three years, is raised after 
ten minutes’ treatment by a country doc- 
tor.” 

Caroline S. Valentine 
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AT TWILIGHT TIME 


H they’re drifting down the River of 
Rest 
Into the Bay of Sleep; 
A little maid in my arms close pressed, 
And the fair haired laddie we tremble lest 
Will slip into the Deep. 


They passed the meadows of Storyland 
An hour or two ago, 

And then they glided hand in hand 

To Drowsy Town ; caught by the sand, 
I rocked to let them go. 


They are floating gently away, away, 
From the happy land of Joy, 
From pretty flowers in fields of play, 
Which they gladly left—tho’ they longed 
to stay, 
Dear little girl and boy ! 


I am the boatman; they have no fear 
To ask for one more song, 
Tho’ the price they pay is very dear, 
At least to the willing gondolier, 
A kiss both sweet and long. 
Maude DeVere Krake 
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Ernest Seton-Thompson, Artist-Author 
“Wolf-Thompson,” he was for a long 
time called, on account of his fame as a 
wolf-hunter and wolf-painter previous to 
1894, when the 
King-wolf, Lobo, 
and his band (op- 
erating against 
the cattle of the 
Carrumpaw_ reg- 


Copyright, 1900, by The Century Co, 





ion of old New ; , 
Mexico), had ; Mn 
been conquered te. 4 Z’ ¥ s 
by this accom- “45 7 ys r wAS 
plished naturalist. <_ ' 
Somebody asked TWO OF 


ERNEST SETON-THOMP. 
SON’S ENTERTAINING 
CHARACTERS 


Thompson, “what 
are you, anyhow, 
—artist, natural- 
ist, scientist, writer, or what?’ “Don’t 
know and don’t care,” replied Thompson. 
“I long since gave up trying to find out. I 
go quietly along my borderland way, giv- 
ing to the world the best I can produce 
without troubling myself to classify or 
name it.” 

Mr. Seton-Thompson’s “Wild Animals 
I Have Known” gave him a high rank in 
literature; and his “Trail of the Sandhill 
Stag” and “The Biography of a Grizzly,” 
also illustrated by himself, have confirmed 









his position. He was born in South 
Shields, England, August 14, 1860, lived in 
Canada from 1866 to 1870; studied art in 
Paris under Henry Mosler, Bonguereasi, 
Gerome and Ferrier; made over 1000 draw- 
ings for the Century Dictionary; and mar- 
ried in June, 1896, Miss Grace Gallitin, a 
writer herself, as “perfect music unto 
noble words.” 
* ok 


A Book of Peculiar Value 


During all “Wolf-Thompson’s” wander- 
ings, he contrived to keep.a journal. The 
Century Company, New York, are his 
publishers; but this book does not bear 
their imprint. “There it is now,” he said, 
pointing to a curious, bulky, leather-cov- 
ered book; “all battered and blotted; stain- 
ed with the blood and grease of innumer- 
able victims offered up at the altar of 
knowledge-hunger; smudged with powder- 
grimed fingers; burnt into holes by stray 
sparks from camp-fires; full of poor 
sketches and worse writing—a bookseller 
wouldn’t give a cent for it, and I wouldn’t 
sell it for a kingdom.” But McCance, 
Boston bookseller, would give several 
cents for a book like that, and so would 
plenty of book-cranks we could mention. 


* * * 


‘‘Looping the Loop '’ in Boston 

Living in the Hub of the Universe of 
late has its share of excitement, though of 
a rather more peaceful nature, of course, 
than in either Pretoria, Iloilo, or Tien- 
Tsin. Electric cars have quite a habit of 
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telescoping each other with a too-playful 
regularity, for example. An ingenious 
mentality, not content with these little 
pleasantries, has invented a unique device 
of tracks, cars and scaffolding on a roller- 
coaster plan, by means of which “coast- 
ers,” desiring surcease from ennui, may 
find themselves in a truly novel and excit- 
ing position. The inventor naively puts it 
thus: 

“At the base of a steep descent a huge 
iron circle has been constructed, and 
through this circle or loop the cars, bear- 
ing their occupants are sent. As the car 
mounts the top of the loop the occupants 
are actually hanging head downward. The 
coaster has been constructed so that those 
persons who do not desire te take the fly- 
ing, head-downward trip through the loop 
may ride over the coaster. 

“The coaster track is one-third of a mile 
long, and along the entire length the rider 
has a splendid view of the beach and the 
surrounding country. The coaster at its 
highest point is 40 feet above the ground. 
This is where the cars are sent from. Al- 
ready hundreds of people have tried this 
great invention.” 

* * * 


Tubular Insurance 


Oh Novelty! The crimes that are com- 
mitted in thy name! God made man in his 
own image. Earth and sea-beach created 
He them, but He certainly intended the 
latter should be viewed with heads up, not 
hanging head downward like the bats in 
the chimney. It is said that we are soon 
(though this is still in its experimental 
stage), to be shot home from daily toil in 
pneumatic tubes thrust through the bowels 
of the earth; but it is understood that the 
State legislative bodies, guardians of pub- 
lic safety, will refuse to permit this inno- 
vation until Back-bay occultism is far 
enough advanced to prevent suffering in a 
simple and effective manner. This is to be 
done, when collision and wrecks occur, by 
mere thought transference, at once putting 
the wounded sound and in good health at 
home or at business again, no matter 


where the purely superficial flesh may be 
loitering. The portrait of the inventor 
was not secured in time for this issue of 
“The National Magazine.” 

* * * 


The Year's Greatest ‘‘ Study in Temptation ’’ 


Born in Western Ohio, the writer of 
“The Redemption of David Corson,” 
seems to have struck a popular note with 





his really remarkable book, which is.now 
in its twelfth edition, according to the 
handsome poster just received from the 
Bowen-Merrill Company, his Indianapolis 
publishers. ‘He sees men with the in- 
sight of a Hawthorne and the eyes of Vic- 
tor Hugo,” says Dr. E. C. Ray, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board in Chicago. 
“His visions lead one into a larger world. 
. . - He sees the spirits that are behind the 
great movements of our time, and em- 
bodies them for us. Some of his char- 
acters are creations, all of them human. A 
scholar, a poet, a mystic, most of all a 
typical man from whom nothing human is 
alien, loving good and pitying where he 
cannot commend, he will fascinate all but 
the “uncou guid” who are above, or be- 
low, ordinary humanity. He is needed and 
will be welcomed.” 
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One on *‘ Captain '’ Charles King 

‘Genial “Jack” Taylor, Boston ‘‘Globe’s” 
Philippine correspondent, sends this 
hitherto unpublished and recent incident 
about one of America’s literary idols, as 
told with great gusto by King himself, 
now Brigadier-General in the regular 
service. King was on duty at a small sta- 
tion out on the line of the Daguan rail- 
road, and finding it necessary to pay an 
official visit to the Commander-in-chief at 
Manila, donned his full, ‘thew, general’s re- 
galia (for the first time in this particular 
canton), and started down the plaza to 
take the train. Passing the sentry, a re- 
cent acquisition from the Emerald Isle, he 
was somewhat surprised at receiving no 
recognition from the impassive soldier. 
Wheeling sharply, he rather forcefully 
asked ‘the sentry if he had never been 
taught to salute his superior officers. In- 
stantly the Son of Erin, six footer that he 
was, made the regulation salute, in a 
brogue as rich as Kerry butter exclaim- 
ing: “Oi axes yer pardin, sor! Shure J 
thought ye was the chafe uv the town, foire 
department!” The “Captain,” who carried 
just barely enough of a moustache to hide 
an inclination to laugh, forgave his sub- 
ordinate on the spot. 

* * * 

A True Painter of Life on the Plains 

E. Hough, who so admirably wrote 
“The Story of The Cowboy,” is author of 


a new and striking story called “The Girl . 


at the Half Way 
House,” called by 
many “unexcelled 
in epic quality,” 
and possessing 
“freshness,  vivid- 
ness, and absorb- 
ing interest.” It 
will do no harm 
to have some true 
pictures of life on 
the Western 
plains. There’s a 
growing impression abroad that we have 
had none too many. The white-topped 
emigrant wagons, the hunting of buffalo, 





E. HOUGH. 


the strange days of. early land booms, the’: 
cowboy at home, the day off the range cat- 
tle, and the establishment of that unique 
factor in Western life, the prairie home, all 
are described ‘by one who can speak with 
the fullest possible knowledge. No book 
of the many the Appleton Company have 
published about the West equals this veri- 
table “voice from the wilderness.” 


* * xX 


‘‘ Prophets of the 19th Century ’’ 

Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi: a trio of 
names linked indissolubly together in 
their labor as social reformers, says 
May Alden Ward, in her volume of de- 
lightful essays. Each man’s life, his per- 
sonality, and his relation to the develop- 
ment of our fast dying century is laid be- 
fore the reader with a sympathetic insight, 
and in a style charming and direct.. Such 
essays are a veritable treasure-house of in- 
formation. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 


ton.) 
x ok OK 


‘*Love ina Cloud ’’ 

Prof. Bates’ new novel of Boston life is 
piquant and very amusing. There is a 
sprightliness about his most superficial 
characters that is really fascinating. 
Clever, indeed, are his strictures on so- 
ciety and human nature: now sarcastic, 
now playful. The criss-cross love affairs 
all straighten themselves out and it is in- 
deed a delight in these days of “problem” 
or “melancholy” fiction to find a tale in 
which ‘“‘they all lived happily ever after.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


* * * 


‘* The Monk and the Dancer "’ 

By Arthur Coslett Smith is an unusually 
effective short story.. The other tales 
which make up an extremely attractive 
volume are entertaining. One especially, 
entitled “Some Old Families” being very 
unique. Mr. Smith’s style is vivid, his de- 
scriptions picturesque, and his construc- 
tion of sentence and plot exceptionally 
good. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.) 
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** Fhe Prose of Edward Rowland Sill'’ 


Comprises a volume of papers and let- 
ters collected after the untimely death of 
this gifted young writer. The letters are 
perhaps a bit disappointing, but the essays 
are wholly delightful and remind one of 
Stevenson’s “Virginbus Puerisque”’ by 
their quaint playfulness and a touch of 
something deeper. Especially good are 
the “Left-Over Expression of Counte- 
nance,” “The Keeper-In and The Blurter- 
Out,” “Should a College Educate?” and 
“Management of the Mind.” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


* * * 


“‘ The Voice of the People ’’ 

By Ellen Glasgow, is one of the best 
romances ever written of American life. 
Laid in the sunny South, the story 
breathes an aroma of the old cavalier 
days, mingled with modern progress and 
its problems. The pitiful longing of poor 
Nick Burr for knowledge: his childish 
wish that he might “go to Heaven so as 
to see Thomas Jefferson”; his dreary 
struggle with distasteful work, his unsuc- 
cessful love affair, and the ultimate rise to 
a noble, successful manhood, crowned by 
a death when doing his official duty, 
makes a story of absorbing interest. Not 
often does one find a novel which seems 
to insist that it must be truth rather than 
fiction, as does this one. The plot is care- 
fully developed; and Miss Glasgow’s style 
is strong yet rich. Certainly no novel of 
modern life running the gamut of poverty, 
class distinction, love, -politics, worldly 
success, and the philosophy of everyday, 
human existence could be more interest- 
ing than this one, which seems to em- 
brace all. (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y.) 


* * * 


** Toomey and Others ’’ 

Is a collection of clever stories of 
New York East-side life by Robert 
Shackleton. Not since the publication of 
Julian Ralph’s “People We Pass” has 
there appeared more entertaining ac- 
counts of the myriads of the metropolis. 
Some of the tales are funny, others pathet- 
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ic. Mr. Shackleton’s style is finished and 

forcible, and he shows great promise in 

this volume. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.) 
* *k * 


** The Judge's Cave "’ 

By Margaret Sidney is an exciting ro- 
mance of the Regicides, most appro- 
priately dedicated to the citizens of New 
Haven. The book is one of rare power, 
fully sustaining the author’s enviable repu- 
tation. (Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 

x* * * 


‘* The Sea Farers"’ 

Announced as a first book by her pub- 
lishers, Miss Mary Gray Morrison is to 
be congratulated on the success of her 
dramatic and well written story. Dealing 
with the days just before and just after the 
close of the Civil War, the narrative is 
brisk and entertaining, and the style 
charming. (Doubleday, Page & Co.,N. Y.) 

* * * 
“‘At the World’s Mercy ’’ 

“At the World’s Mercy” and other sto- 
ries, by Maxwell Gray, hardly comes up to 
the standard set by that author’s earlier 
novel, “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Perhaps the temperance, or rather absti- 
nence, question is not so easy to write of 
in an absorbing fashion, as the problem of 
unfaithful love and friendship. Some of 
the lesser stories are in a lighter vein and 
divert or amuse the reader; but the one 
which gives the book its title savors too 
strongly of the tragics—or a temperance 
tract, to satisfy those who recall their 
breathless interest in “Dean Maitland.” 
(Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 


* * * 


‘«Senator Worth ’’ 

By Gertrude Atherton is an interesting 
tale of Washington life, social and official; 
the scene occasionally shifting to the Adi- 
rondacks. Mrs. Atherton is a keen ob- 
server. The problem of the unfortunate 
half-breed (negro and white) is discussed 
very fairly. The Spanish-American war 
and the American Congress occupy a large 
share of the reader’s attention. (John 
Lane, New York.) 
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THE Boy—what of the up-to-date, wide- 
awake boy about us? We must be- 
lieve in the boys of to-day, because they 
are to mould the destinies of tomorrow. 
Yes, even those “young barbarians all at 
piay,” who love the hideous din of slam- 
ming doors and concussions of any kind, 
from a firecracker to thunder and earth- 
quakes—these boys are to influence the fu- 
ture of the country. When the love and 
respect of boys is won they are a force 
in the world that must be reckoned with. 
When we hear elderly gentlemen lament 
that boys are not as self-reliant and hon- 
est as they used to be “when we were 
boys,” we sympathize with them. But 
this sighing for the good old days and the 
good old—or rather young boys that used 
to be, is largely delusive. The world is 
better than it ever was in spite of the wor- 
ship of “the good old days.” These same 
critics would not endure the environments 
and inconveniences of the “good old days” 
without unceasing protest, nor would they 
wipe out the progress of the past fifty 
years and forego the conveniences which 
are the necessities of today but were lux- 
uries in the “good old days.” 

Roun ® * 

It is the boy we are talking about, and 
the boy of today is required to know more 
than the average man of years ago. He 
must do it to keep in the race. He usual- 
ly has more business sense at sixteen and 
more hard sense than he is often given 
credit for, especially if he resists the in- 
sidious curse of the cigarette mania. He 
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must not be kept in kilts and curls ank& 
cuddled like a baby, or kicked into a cor— 
ner or thrown out upon the streets. Make 
companions of the boys of today and you 
will find in them little gentlemen who can 
entertain and inform you of many things 
you never knew or had forgotten. A per- 
sonal experience with boys for over ten 
years past has taught us that they are the 
best allies and workers that can be se- 
cured in business, and there is always a 
fresh, genuine confidence and enthusiasm 
that is infectious and inspiring. Now we 
will get to the point. We are going to 
appoint boy agents for “The National 
Magazine,” in every city, village or ham- 
let in the United States where a bright 
boy lives (and that is in every commun- 
ity). The American boy is @ natural born 
hustler and trader. He will deliver the 
magazine or take subscriptions and have 
them come through the mail when he has 
the authority from this office. Besides his 
regular commission, a cash prize of $50 
will be paid each month for special success 
in this line. There will be a chance to 
have all legitimate expenses paid for one 
year at any prominent university, college 
or military school for some one boy or 
girl, and hundreds of other things in the 
premium list. There are a party of boys 
now enjoying a tour through Europe 
earned by securing subscriptions to “The 
National Magazine.” Of course, we must 
have the right boys, vouched for by some 
reliable person, preferably their school 
teachers, and ready to work enthusiasti- 
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cally. “The National Magazine” has se- 
cured regular contributions from many 
of the most famous writers for boys 
in the world. We want the best for the 
best boys because we want the best from 
them. Now if you know of a bright, like- 
ly, ambitious, energetic boy; have him 
write to us at once for the fall subscrip- 
tién campaign will soon begin and it will 
be a vigorous one from start to finish. 
New, boys, do not delay in registering 
your application. 


>eoa> 


The large number of letters received dur- 
ing the past month in response to the 
questions propounded in the August issue, 
are indeed an inspiration. It shows that 
the old-time joke about “the man who 
wanted to run the paper” has at least a 
basis of truth. The one thing above all 
else that has inspired us is the cordial ap- 
preciation of much already published in 
“The National Magazine” and in addition, 
the criticisms and suggestions which are 
indicative of a comprehensive analysis of 
what the average American desires to read 
in a magazine. 

Some of our correspondents will find 
their hints appreciated and acted upon in 
the near future. These letters have 
brought us in still closer touch with our 
widely expanding constituency. After all, 
it is personalities whichawakens human in- 
terest, and therefore we desire, above all 
else, to be to every reader just what we 
really are, without pretense or assumption. 
After coming in personal contact with 
celebrities like Ruskin, Gladstone, Bis- 
mark and scores of others of world-wide 
fame, the conviction is impressed upon me 
that it is the simple individual in his in- 
tensely marked personal characteristics 
that constitutes chiefly what is called great- 
ness. 

The letters were also full of a hearty 
appreciation of the newsy spirit of the 
times—American to its tiniest atom—and 
yet refusing to be cramped within geo- 
graphical boundaries. We regret that we 
could not print a score of these letters. 
They are as interesting human documents, 


reflecting the thought and activities of the 
times, as has ever been collected, demon- 
strating that the readers of “The National 
Magazine” are, in a high degree, intelli- 
gent and keen observers of men and 
events, not a purely intellectual clientele, 
seeking a fad, or a momentary diyersion, 
but those rugged, sterling, purposeful 
classes that make up the real strength of 
the republic. 
—>ea> 

The series of articles on Progressive 
American cities inaugurated in “The Na- 
tional Magazine” is a feature that has at- 
tracted widespread attention. These ar- 
ticles will later appear in book form and 
will be a work of interest to future histor- 
ians in clearly reflecting the spirit. of the 
age and the evolution of modern cities. A 
large number of these articles will appear 
during the year, and we hope to have at 
least one city in every state and territory 
awakening the patriotic municipal spirit 
which is fundamental in a broader and 
large national patriotism. A city that keeps 
to the fore in these racing days of com- 
mercial activities must keep in touch with 
the moving methods of commercial con- 
quest and make itself known. The census 
figures, with their hopes and disappoint- 
ments, will determine the ultimate status 
of a majority of the American cities for a 
decade to come, as the American real 
estate boom epidemic occurs at intervals 
of ten to thirty years, so that the next 
census is likely to find American cities in 
a more settled groove than for a quarter- 
century past. 

y>orD> 


During the past month we have received 
a check of $50 for subscription to “The 
National Magazine.” A receipt was 
promptly mailed to the distinguished 
friend of the magazine, now in Paris, with 
a sincere desire that he may live to enjoy 
his fifty years’ subscription to “the lead- 
ing American magazine.” With this check 
came a letter of appreciation that was an 
inspiration worth many times the value of 
the check. It is these kind personal ex- 
pressions that are prized beyond the affairs 
of every day life. It is such touches of 








confidence that are treasured in appreciat- 
ing that “The National Magazine” stands 
for something more than “a dollar a year.” 
If we cannot give something more than 
the mere monetary measure, we will have 
failed in purposes. We have started out 
to keep pace with the newer and more ag- 
gressive American spirit of the times, and 
we look ahead fifty years instead of living 
in the last half century. ‘The National 
Magazine” is a national institution, and we 
shall be pleased to enter up any other fifty- 
year subscriptions that may be sent us. 


yS>oway, 


The panel on the cover of “The National 
Magazine” for this number and for some 
months to come, will be the portrait of 
an American girl. In casting about for 
an attractive adornment for the cover of 
“The National Magazine” we could find 
nothing more appropriate, for the Ameri- 
can girl is certainly a vital factor in our 
national life. ‘These portraits we desire to 
secure from various states in the union and 
will not be titled—their beauty and char- 
acter will be title enough. The representa- 
tives of American beauty are not all on the 
stage, although it must be confessed that 
stage beauty has been emphatically con- 
spicuous in popular magazine illustration 
for some years past. Now, let us have 
the beauty that blooms in the pure atmos- 
phere of the American homes. 


yoy 


A man of strong executive ability is 
one’ who can distribute work and accom- 
plish results through others. He is one 
who knows how to inspire a spirit of re- 
sponsibility, although this is sometimes 
accomplished through widely different 
methods. The power of concentrated ef- 


fort and the faculty of making the right 
friends and the right moves at the right 
time is a comprehensive statement of the 
secret of great success. And yet we must 
confess to the belief that the abnormal 
tales of how millionaires started in on 40 
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cents per day and relate their experiences 
as an incentive for young men to become 
rich in the same way, is a false teaching. 
Collis P. Huntington died the past month 
—a man of remarkable talent in“one way 
—but what a satire on a boasted self-made 
nian to know that his greatest act of gen- 
erosity was in the building for himself of a 
beautiful mausoleum where he will soon 
be forgotten. And where is the American 
boy of spirit and lofty ideals who would 
desire to emulate Huntington, little re- 
spected, cordially forgotten? 


Soa 


THE LATEST WORD FROM PETER 
MacQUEEN 


To the Editor “National Magazine:” 


I read in the newspapers here, under 
date of a telegram from London, that the 
Rev. Peter McQueen had been arrested 
by the British military authorities in Pre- 
toria, but had made his escape. 

I may say that Mr. McQueen was at- 
tached to my command (the American 
scouts), for observation, and having ar- 
rived from South Africa only a few days 
ago, I am in.a position to correct this. 
The truth is as follows: Mr. McQueen, 
who informed me that he was your corre- 
spondent, on his arrival in Pretoria, de- 
cided, of his own accord, to stay in the 
town for the purpose of taking snap-shots 
of the British entry. Having taken all the 
views he wanted, he simply placed a red- 
cross band around his arm, and in the 
company of a couple of new acquaintances, 
passed out through the British lines and 
made his way to the Boers. 

Enclosed is a card from Mr. McQueen, 
requesting my corporal, James, to hand 
over a certain bag to Hart. The bag, 
which contained films, for your use, was 
saved, and which you may kindly inform 
Mr. McQ., when opportunity occurs, is 
in the possession of Lieutenant Fraser. 

Yours faithfully, 
John A. Hassett, Capt. 
Late American Scouts, Boer Forces. 
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MontH by month the number of per- 
sonal letters to “The National Magazine” 
lhave increased until they have reached 
such proportions that it requires the ex- 
clusive attention of one of the National 
staff. Far from wishing to discourage this 
practice among our subscribers, we solicit 
more correspondence of this kind. The 
letters are of so varied a nature and evi- 
dence such sincere purpose and excellent 
spirit and purpose, that we have placed 
this entire department in the hands of Mrs. 
Mary Worthington. It is hoped that cor- 
respondents will not abuse her courtesy 
with frivolous or idly curious letters. If 
you are honestly seeking information on 
any subject, write her freely and frankly, 
knowing that your confidence in her will 
be reciprocated. When it comes to sound, 
sympathizing and keenly accurate advice, 
who can excel a woman who has met and 
conquered the trials of life, whose words 
are always so kindly, and yet so honestly 
given direct from the heart? Mrs. Worth- 
ington will answer some of the many let- 
ters received in her department in the 
October issue of “The National Magazine,” 
and our readers will soon grow to love 
and respect her as deeply as the hundreds 
whom she has already kindly advised and 
assisted in deep perplexities, and an hon- 
est quest for information. 


y>rwry 


WiTH contributors numbered by the 
thousand, and with the power of using only 
a fraction of the manuscripts each month, 
the situation is one of the aggravations of 
editorial existence. The formula “not 
available,” has no more terrors for con- 
tributor than editor, and necessitates pa- 
tience all around. Now, a word as to what 
our readers seem to prefer: American 
stories, full of action and our own free 
atmosphere, of strength of bone sinew, 
mind and purpose, and full of life, life that 
is life, and of human interest. There is a 
wealth of material—use it. Give us now 
and then a relief from Lord Vernon and 
Lady Genevieve in the; old castle—and 
write American stories for “The-National 


only American periodical that has in the 
twelve volumes of its existence published 
nothing but the work of American authors 
and American stories. “The National 
Magazine” is the product of the new era 
in the new nation which is to-day assert- 
ing its right to a literature and art, dis- 
tinct of itself, and not a frayed remnant .of 
European dilettanteism. Thousands of 
letters from critical readers convince us 
that the American nation is to be a world- 
power in literature and art, as well as in 
commerce and manufactures, and “The 
National Magazine” is gratified to be first 
of its class among the pioneers who have 
aided in awakening the latent powers of 
American authors. 


ySeowH, 


BLoop-sTAINED indeed are the annals of 
the present time. The war cloud has 
spread from Africa and the East Indies to 
Cathay. The predictions of Peter Mc- 
Queen in “The National Magazine” made 
some months ago, are significant in the 
light of recent events, but we trust that re- 
sults may not verify the full calamity of 
his dire predictions. A crimson flood of 
human blood ensanguines the annals of 
each day’s events. It seems as if it were 
fated that periodical epidemics of war 
should decimate the human race at stated 
intervals. There are millions of aching 
hearts praying for peace, and peace will 
yet come in the dawn of the century. 


Sowa 


Every foreigner soon after arrival learns 
to break forth in broken English elo- 
quence, “Tze American women—zay booti- 
ful,” and I think possibly the American 
men agree with them. But this American 
beauty is not monopolized by the “swell 
set,” the officially favored ones or the 
footlight celebrities. These classifications 
do not include all the beautiful American 
women. They are found in every place 
where a true American home exists, and 
the, UnitedStates as a nation owes, much 
more 'to its American women than is 
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A high-class preparation in - 
every way. Always restores 
color to gray hair, the dark, 
rich color it wsed to have. 
The hair grows rapidly, stops 
coming out, and all dandruff’ 
disappears. °™" Sirus” 
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Aso Summer lourist Book giving Uist of 
tours ant rates, hotel and boarding house list. 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. ad other valuable information, free. 
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GUND'S BEERS 
ARE RECOGNIZED THE 
HIGHEST GRADE BREWED 


Kindly mention this magazine when you write us. 
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A prominent physician of New York City, while discussing the merits 
of Ripans. Tabules with a°brother M. D., gave utterance to strong expressions 
of approval, saying: “Several years ago I asserted that if gne wished to 
become a philanthropist, and do a beneficent deed—one that Would help the 
whole hyman race—nothing would be better than to procure the’ Roosvelt 
Hospital@prescription, which is the basis of the Ripans Tabules,.and cause it 
to be ,put*up in the form of a ketchup and distributed among the poor.” 
This opinion.was given long before the Ripans Chemical ‘Gompany dis- 
covered the better way of reducing the substances mentionéd fn the prescrip- 
tion to a powder, and compressing them into Tabules more convenient than 
ketchup and less exposed to injury from temperature dr accident. The 
Ripans Tabules have another advantage: the self-respecting poor need not 
be indebted to a charity for a medicine that can be bought for five cents. 





ANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Note the word K-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept no substitute. R-L P-A-N-S8, 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drag store. Ten samples and one th d testi ials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co,, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. ‘ ‘ 
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Copyright 1899, The Ullman Manufacturing Co.,N.Y¥. Copyright, 1898. The Ullman Manufacturing Co., N.Y. 
PRISCILLA. EVANGELINE. 
LONGFELLOW’S FAVORITE CHARACTERS. 
Posed from living models, and handsomely reproduced in black and white platinetté effect. Handled by all leading art 
stores and department stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 for the two pictures, or 50e. for one, sent post- 


paid. These pictures are 14x18 inches in size. 
THE ULLMAN MFG. CO., Fine Art Publishers, First Avenue and 27th Street; New York. 


Good Clothes for Men 


Who want the best in material. 


Well Made Clothes for Men 


Who appreciate careful workmanship. 


se . . J 
Fashionable’ Clothes for Men 
Who care to be dressed in style. 

We do not furnish at any price the sort of cheap, shoddy clothing that has no attraction 
but its cheapness. We do not compete with your local clothier. Hecan't furnish our kind of 
clothes. But we do make to your order stylish, serviceable suits at from 15.00 up. Pro- 
fessors, Bankers. Doctors—good dressers from every walk uf life, from Maine to California. send 
us their order yearafteryear. Write for instructions for self measurement and samples of cloth. 


Our attractive book. “Good Ciothes” illustrated 
with expensive half tone engravin; tells what to 
wear on every occassion. Sent EE on request. 
JOSEPH Bushs MERCHANT TAILORING COMPANY, 
Medison Street, Chicago. 


In Business 20 Coie. See Dun or Bradstreet. 


SOLID GOLD GENUINE DIAMOND RING FREE. 
Lit yed pied one of these expensive Ay. A introduce our meneion. Cut out this 
turn with your — and with ten cents to postage and you 
will receive six months’ subscription free, together with our —_ of th tifal 
phe 4 can be bo a bag | or on be sold or given to some dear friend. We propose 
spending $2,000 in these rings, so why not get one yourself? Give size of finger by 
strip of P paper, Address, HOME PUBLISHING CO., Box 1562, 
COUPON, No. A5O Philadeiphia, Pa, 


_ ASKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. GOFF’S BRAIDS & BEST MADE 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 





















ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 
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PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beauties the Skin 





aU the Skin prepara- 
- fons.” One bottle will 
: $f last six months, using it GOFF’S has been the standard braid ai 40 years. 
every day. Every improvement has been introduc d ‘in = composi- i 
GOURAUD’S POUDRBE SUEBTILE removes su- Hem ppe, Ropputectnre.to Keep it-st,its-high standard .-.. |; 





Perfluous hair without injury to the skin 


FRED T. HOPKINS, ye dy 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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We Sell a Very Good Desk for $6. 


This one costs a little more than that. It would do you good to see 
our fine 


Mahogany Chamber Sets 


as well as those made of Oak. We have 


# Parlor Suits, Carpets, Odd Pieces in 
White Enamel, Hall Stands, Dining- 
Room Sets, Book Cases, 


in fact everything to furnish a house. 





Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. 


SPECIAL—As an extra inducement to National Magazine readers we will de- 
fliver all goods FREE within one hundred miles of Boston, to those who mention the magazine when buying. 


A. McARTHUR & CO., 16 to 26 Cornhill, BOSTON, 


(TWO DOORS FROM WASHINGTON STREET.) 











”.. MODERN CULTURE . 
(Formerly Self Culture Magazine) 


A Thorough, Live, Up-to-Date and Progressive Maga- 
zine of Literature and General Information 


FOR SEPTEMBER FOR OCTOBER 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones. American Art at the Paris Exposition. 
The Domestic Life of Shakespeare’s Time, Domestic Life of Shakespeare’s Time. IL 
by the late Sidney Lanier. The True Story of Stephen Crane. 
The House Behind the Cedars. IL. The House Behind the Cedars. II, 
Woman in Kipling’s Fiction. : Amateur Photography. 
Literary Work of Mary Catherwood. Michigan University. 
The “Bulls” of Modern Novelists. The Flora of Chaucer’s Poems, 
Methods in Political Discussion. On the Banks of the James, 
The Meeting of Orient and Occident, (A Colonial story.) 


Subscription $1.00 per Year. 10 Cents per Copy. 


f\ Modern Culture Magazi pany, ii) 
Pe “Nos. ‘t19-120 Caxton sty cia ton "wi ih ng 
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S leepwell Remedies 


Constituting'the Balsam Fir’ Treatment; 
HAY FEVER, Wa Pillow $2.00 | 
CONSUMPTION, oneal y = 
ASTHMA. 4 
CATARRH. Surceuci » 






having 

aeone diseases, for 
“Out of Sight” 
Inhaler, and free fi 
package of Balm} 
for the nostrils. = 


Agencies wanted. 


The Sleepwell Co., Oshkosh Wis. 
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LADIES—Do you want to stand cor- 
rectly? Do you want the prevailing 
figure and carriage? flat abdomen 
long waist, Sloping hips and Hose 
supported Back and Front? If so, 
wear the newest and only practical, 
comfortable, non-injurious uisite 
on the market—the Madam Waitee 
Abdominal Hose Supporter Belt. 
Pat. Aug. 1, 1899, Feb. 20, 1900. Price 
in Black or White Cotton $1.50. 
Satin, any color, $2.50. Give eas 
waist measure over corset, Sen 
stamp for circular. 

MADAM WAITEE, 29 Temple Pi. 








A Wonderful Invention 
The New PIANO-HARP 


Grand Piano Tone, A harp that 
anyone can play. Louder than 
the large Italian harp. The only 
Zither played while holding verti- 
cally. pap oa like the piano, 
Beautiful in design. 
PRICE $ 
ONLY 5. 00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, end but $1.00, and 
pa y, balance only if perfectly sat- 
sfied after trial. Illustrated cata- 
log for five addresses musical 
persons. Send 10 or more names 
persons most apt to buy; we write 
them; if one orders, You Get 
Piano-Harp Free. Contract 
and catalog by return mail on receipt of names. 


HARP-O-CHORD CO., 105 L St., Columbus, 0. 









SAVE MONEY ON YOUR PERIODICALS. 


Vick's Magazine, American Queen, and Ladies’ World - $1.00 
Any dollar magazine, with Vick’s or Mayflower - $1.25 
Outing; or New England, with any dollar magazine $3,50 
Truth; or Lippincott’s, withany dollar magazine ~- $3,00 


Address: Annie H. Quill, 432 Merrimac St., New- 
buryport, Mass., agent for Lida Clarkson’s Hand Painted 
Studies to rent for copying. Send two 2c, stamps for catalogue. 
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CONE. 
Hose Supporter 


A great improvement over all others. 


NO PINS! 
Clasps to the Corset, same as to the Stocking, 


Sold at First-Class Stores Everywhere, 


or a Sample Pair, Silk Frill, 50e.; Cotton Frill, 25e, Mailed to any address 


NEVER suips. The Clark Mfg. Co., 30 Kingston St., Boston 
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They are the best. 
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-ful manifolder. It 


the JEW 
and is easy to operate. 





The Jewett GS 
ie 


Built for service inevery day business. Itsneavy 
¥ hangers and typebars make it the most power- 


WRITES 30 COPIES AT ONCE 


While being durable and ready for heavy work, 
WETT also has a light, responsive toucb 


Write for booklet, which illus- 
trates and explains everything. 
JEWETT TYPEWRITER Co. 
628 Locust Street, Des Moines, Ia, 
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California 
“¢ Mexico 


Undeniably possess ideal climates.. Extreme changes of tem- 
perature are unknown to the dwellers in these favored 


VERNAL SECTIONS of the CONTINENT 


Tf one has,never been to the Pacific Coast or Mexico, one should 
by all means make the trip. If one has become acquainted with 
the attractions of California and Toltec land, suggestion is un- 
necessary. 


™ Southern 


Pacific Co. 


“Sunset Route” 


offers a superb Seong service, standard and ordinary Puliman 
Sleeping Cars daily, 


Via NEW ORLEANS. 


For literature and information apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. General Traffic Manager. 
L. H, NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
No. 349 Broadway 
No. 1 Battery Place, { New York. 
EE, Currier, N. E. Agent, 9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset Magazine”, a monthly publica- 
tion devoted to the development of the Pacific coast, will be 
sent on application on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


tion than I learned in four months in a law office.” 













ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


he A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions, It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foote-Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. Itisacertain curefor 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and A... 
tired, achingf eet. We have over 30, 000 testi- 
monials. RY =. TO-DAY. ‘Boldly 
@\ \ 211 Drugzist s and res, Do 
CY acceptan heathen Sent by mail #0 for 
25c, in stam ps. 


FREE cer ty innit Radsese 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 


(Mention this magazine) 














“Oh,What Rest 
and Comfort!” 








tive Knitting 
Wwe 
Company, Dept. .. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


Able professors; patos and best text books; prepares 
for bar in ane State. One student writes: ave 
learned more Jaw in three weeks under your instruc; 





Ninth year. Write for full particulars. 
CHICA! oy CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. OF LAW 


/ 








EASY HOME CURE 





ORPHIN 











We will send anyone addicted to OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, DANUM, or other drug 
habit, a Trial Treatment, Free of Charge, 
of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. 
Contains — Vital Principle heretofore 





APER BLOCK, CHICACO. 


unknown. tory Cases solicited. CGon- 
fidential co ndence invited from all, 
cially Physicians. 8T. a SOCIETY, 1 
MS ROADWAY, NEW YORK Ot AY, NEW YOR 
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Send for Catalogue 


HENRY F. [MILLER 


PIANOFORTES 


BOSTON, TiASS. 
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Unprecedented Offer 


s 4 will offer from month to 
The National Magazine month copies of the latest 
and most popular stories and novels to all those who will give a few moments 


of their time in the interest of the leading popular priced magazine in 
America. These books will be the very best cloth editions. 


Would you like a copy of 


“To Have and to Hold” 


Publisher’s price $1.50, (now selling in the 220th thousand) 


Free of Charge!! 


We have made special arrangements whereby we are enabled to send 
any one a copy of this, one of the latest and best novels, if they will send us 
15 Cents, to Ai postage, together with TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to “THE 
NATIONAL AGAZINE” at $1.00 a year. It will take but a few moments of 
your time to call the attention of two friends to the merits of the “NATIONAL.” 
Collect one dollar from each, and forward to us, together with 15 cents to pay 
postage. You will receive the book by next mail. This offer, which is a 
most liberal one, is made solely to introduce the “NATIONAL” into new 
homes, where it will remain for years. The two names sent in must be NEW 
names. That is, names not now on our lists, either as regular subscribers or 
on special trial offer. Should you desire extra sample copies of the ““NA- 
TIONAL” to use in obtaining new subscribers, we will mail them to you on 
receipt of 5 cents each. 

Possibly you own a copy of “To Have and to Hold,” and would prefer 
a copy of 


“David Harum” 


(Now selling in the 440th thousand). If so, we will send it under the 
same conditions as above. 

We desire an active representative in every town and city. From $20 
to $25 a week can be made easily. For full particulars address subscription 
department, THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


W. W. POTTER CO., Publishers, 
91 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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The practical hen of science is reflected in 


_ Parent A RECORD. 


A monthly publication of inestimable value to the ae i of every day 


scientific problems, the mechanic, the industrial expert, the manufacturer, 4 





the inventor —in fact, to every wide-awake person who hopes to better his 
condition by using his brains. The inventor, especially, will find in The 
Patent Record a guide, philosopher and friend. Nothing of importance 
escapes the vigilant eyes of its corps of expert editors. Everything is pre- 
sented in clean, concise fashion, so that the busiest may take time to read 
and comprehend. The scientific and industrial progress of the age is accur- 
ately mirrored in the columns of The Patent Record, and it is the only 
publication in the country that prints the official news of the U. S. Patent 
Office and the latest developements in the field of invention without fear 
‘or favor. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


THE PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, Md. 
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= NATIONAL SHAWMUT BA 


60 Congress St., Boston 



















TAN 






Capita ae. eee 


Surplus and undivided profits (August 
14, 1900) eo ae 1,856,104.69 


Deposits (August 14,1900) . . 29,808,942.37 


SSACRRARSE NONE 
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Accounts of merchants, trustees, individuals and 


freer _—* solicited. 
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OFFERING IN ADDITION TO A 


Fecr ALA ae MERU, 


SERVED INDIVI DUALLY, 


FROM 35 EX3'to $ is 





E.G.RUSSELL; TW.LEE, BD CALDWELL, 
GEN'L SUPT. GENL.PASS AGT. WRAFFIC MGR, 





EVES EEEELELE 


TEES 


EUROPE." 


If so, sail from BOSTON on one of the Fast Express 
Steamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 


Crossing the Atlantic under 7 Days. 


S.S. “COMMONWEALTH” (New) 


VAAN 


AAAAAA ANAL AAA: 


S.S. “NEW ENGLAND” 


Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Wednesd for @ 


eas PO OOOO COO 
54%, *%.%,% 


Twin-Screw. 
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S.S. “CANADA” § 


9,000 Tons. Twin-Screw, § 6 





~~’ 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE 


Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool via Londonderry. 


** Shortest Sea Passage.” 


S.S.“Dommon” (new, twin-screw), “VANCOUVER,” ‘“‘CAMBROMAN,” are intended to sail every Saturday at 9 
a.m. For rates, plans and information regarding these services apply to or address e 


RIGHARDS, MILLS & CO.,77-8iState St., Boston. 


ga NV. B. All our Steamers fy the British Flag. 
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of the surrounding country for miles, 
An extensive LIBRARY of over 3,000 volumes, and an ART GALLERY in a building devoted entirely to 


these purposes. (The Maine State Building at the Chicago Exposition of 1893). . 


AULA 
= PEs Ie 
2 The Greatest of America’s Resort Hotels! & 
-_ is / 
= 107th Year. = 
3 THE MANSION HOUSE Open: the: Bening: Wars e: 
me 25th Season, ym 
j The POLAND SPRING HOUSE 6,00 tom 2,0 oc. 158. 
Poland Spring, South Poland, Mai : 
Poland Spring, South Poland, Maine. 2 
es ss st st ot a 
. The magnificent success accorded this greatest of America’s fashionable spas and its hotels is without equal Pan 
4 at home or abroad. Its two hotels are known everywhere as the most modernly equipped and best aged sum- Sr 
‘ mer homes existing. The location is. superb, being twenty-five miles from the sea, with the White Mountain ao 
é range on the Western horizon, and on an altitude of 800 feet above mean sea tide, commanding a@ magnificent view So 


A very elaborate Livery, Conservatories, Groves, Tennis, Boating, Fishing and beautiful walks offer abun- 
dant diversion. ‘ * 


THE GOLF LINKS, extending over sixty acres of closely cropped turf, with turf teesand perfect greens is 
pronounced THE MODEL NINE HOLE LINKS OF THE EAST. 
The links is under the charge of Mr. Arthur H, Fenn, the well-known professional and instructor. 





THE POLAND SPRING HOUSE, 
For any farther particulars or booklets address. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 
Poland Springs, South Poland, Maine. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
1711 Chestnut St. 


1900. 


YORK: 


BOSTON: NEW 
175 Devonshire St. 3 Park Place. 25 Union Square. | 
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uor Habit cured in 16 
PUNE Nopay ail cured. 
Dept.m. | "3 Lebanon, 0! Ohie 

| Diabetes and Kidney Trouble Cure 


rantee to cure Diabetes, NO CURE, NO PAY, 
would t —_ yon in advance for names and P. ee Address of 
persons tha afflicted with Diabetes, with Bright's Disease 
and with other K Kidney Troubles, Write for terms. State age, 
long you have been afflicted Diabetes, Bright's 
other Kidney Troubles. This medicine has proved 

to be a benefit to stomach instead ofan injury. Address 


R. PORTER, Box 278, Ottumwa, lowa. 


2(-PIECE SILVERWARE , SET 
FREE to one lady in each town. 
Send 4c. stamps for particulars. 


Sterling Mfg. Co.,Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ee 


EMERSON COLLEGE of 


ORATORY, 


Boston, Mass. 
Wrieve of Oratory in the 
for Catalogue. 




















Wor 
CHAS, cone EMERSON, Pres, 
Piles Cured css, 


Book on diseases of the Rectum, their cause and cure FREE 
An excellent remedy for temporary relief mailed 


promptly on receipt of $1.00. 
DR. F. R. WESTON, Specialist, 
Suite 205-7 McMillan Bidg. La Crosse, Wis. 


L A DI E S > Secret to hee ge “+4 


bust six inches 
ZANZEMETTO CO., See. 186 Milwaukee, Wis. 














Earn While 
Learning 
Your Chosen 
Profession 


Young men and women looking for employ- 
ment should send for our free circular, 
ne mgd Yourself While Learning a Pro- 
fess ” You can become a Mechanical 
Engineer, ens Architect. 200,000 

and tea.’ Euablished 1891, 
















pital, $ 
js CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
i Bo: IN, PA. 
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The Experience of 


A PRETTY TYPEWRITER GIRL 
IN CHICAGO. 
80 Pages Typewritten. 
(SOMETHING GOOD.) 


Sent in plain wrapper postpaid for 25 
cents in silver or stamps, 


WALKER & WALKER, 
88 & 90 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill, 





he Most proftable and protes: 
Study Course in Journalism fits yeaneg men and women for the high- 
est salaried positions in all departments of a newspaper. Stu- 
dents do actual newspaper work under personal instruction of a 
trained Journalist of national reputation and twenty years exper- 
e. Send for our annual announcement. 
PAGE-D pAvis Corres: we School of Sournation, 
517 Medinah Temple, Chicago. Ill. 


LEARN JOURNALISM 























FREE ToLADIES 


"PILLS. REE. 
MRS. iy ROWAN, "3165" See, Wis. 
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“THE SPRIGHTLIEST, MOST RELIABLE MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH" 


9939393339999993999999999999i 





THIS MONTH 
NEXT MONTH 








“THE BEST LITERARY DIME'S-WORTH 
; IN EXISTENCE” 








THE MONTHS THEREAFTER, READ THE 


National Magazine 


THEN BIND AND KEEP THE BACK NUMBERS FOR HOME READING 
Per Copy, 10 Cents 
. .W.. .W.. POTTER CO.-Publishers, -91-Bedford St., Boston, -Mass:°~ 
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« SINGO Of AINO GNV ‘UO0d SHAT 


ATINVA DIOHM AHL ANIZV 











“TIMELY TOPICS, FORCEFUL FICTION, HONEST HUMOR, SPLENDID READING" 


: 
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VIN MARIANI, 
Mariani Wine, gives power to the brain, 
strength and elasticity to the muscles 
and richness to the blood. It is a pro- 
moter of good health and longevity. It 
makes the old young, keeps the young 
strong. Meriani Wine is indorsed by. 
more than 8,000 American physicians. 
It is specially recommended for General 
Debility, Overwork, Profound Depression 
and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Dis- 
eases, Consumption and Malaria. 

















pate omer, 8 aera Are You Worn Out ? 


known; but it is always a 
unite in the universal sentiment of 
tude and to add again « testimony to the 


pon Ry of th yt marveious tonic. TRY 


RCELLA SEMBRICH. 


VIN MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE, 


The World Famous Tonic 
for Body and Brain. 








Mariani Wine is invaluable for over- 
worked men, delicate women and sickly 
children. It stimulates, strengthens and 
sustains the system, and braces body 
and brain. 


VIN MARIANI AT THE SODA FOUNTAIN, 


A most refreshing, cooling, and at same time strengthening, 
drink is Vin Mariani taken with carbonic or soda water. Specially 
recommended to overworked business men, ladies when shopping, 
‘brainworkers, and all who are debilitated. It overcomes lassitude, 
and is helpful in the many summer complaints. 

Vin Mariani taken with chipped or scraped ice is also most 
refreshing, and renders beneficial aid in exhaustion during hot 
or debilitating weather. t take this eppertuaity of Selling you 
how highly I think of Vin Mariani. It is 
SPECIAL OFFER:—To those who will Kindly, writ, mention- most valuable in strengthening the throat 
ing this publication, to MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, and chest. It has been very beneficial to 
New York ng will be sent, — book Be mencnsr, — Prog me and I always have some by me; I 
i mpress, inces, ina! - 
bishops and Ba Tiubapeished personages indorsing Vin Mariam, have recommended it to many artists 


- ‘iailicaicieatl ‘. with the best results, 
Pest: os Besloennd Ree, (een res ALBANI-GYE. 
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is the culmination of more than a century’s effort to make the piano an 
_instrument of many and varied tones. Ever since the introduction of 


the piano, the attainment of this end has been regarded as the highest * 


possible achievement in the development of the piano. From the 
“CLAVICHORD to the many-tone “CROWN” PIANO is a long step, 
“embracing centuries of continuous and painstaking effort, which slowly 
but surely wrought out the development of the piano class of musical in- 
struments, until there was evolved 


THE PIANO OF MANY TONES—THE “CROWN” 


Sonte of its Distinctive Qualities are: perfection and, variety of 

to e, a peffect scale, lightness and responsiveness of touch, repeating 
abilities of action, a perfect practice clavier (found in no other piano), 
afeatly enlarged » #apacity, almost unlimited capability for the faithful 
pa andi of ot some of which has heretofore been outside of the 
possibilities of the piano, elegant and unique case designs, and the 


gréatest durability. 
Illustrated catalogue and full information sent on application. 





GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Bent Block, Cor. Washington Blvd. and Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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: BURROWS L : 


Ay, <> 


The Cheapest and Most Brilliant w 


<)> 


Illuminant Yet Produced . .-. . 


f - f : > 
The Burrows Light outshines all: other lights, and saves 80 per cent Ny 


of gas to the constimer. Any city gas bill more than cut in half. @ 


500 p. c. of gaslight equal to arc electric light of same candle power. Seven Wy, 
cents for 8 hours, against fifty cents for an arc electric light for same number <)> 
of hours, A store of 3000 candle power distributed can be lighted for 15 cents Ns 
for 8 hours. These are facts. Bring along your experts. This company. courts ) 
honest investigation, ‘ WW 

Territorial rights for sale. New York, California, Missouri, Illinois, Rhode <n 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio taken. Liberal terms ws 
to right parties. Light on exhibition day and evening. Come and m 
see it. In fact for brilliancy, cheapness and commercial value the Burrows <p> 
Light stands supreme in the lighting world of to-day. nS 


if 7 * 
INC ANDESCENT G ASLIGHT CO., 99 HAVERHILL ST., BOSTON ce 


"S.5.2.6.5, 2,6,5,,5,5, 








N77 NA NZIS 


A FLESH-FORMING FOOD 


Nervous people, weak and trembling, frightened at trifles, irritable and miserable, excited 
by noise, oppressed by quiet, forerunning symptoms of_nervous’ prostration, brought on by a 
debilitated system of Tablets for Thin 


an overtaxed body or Blooded People. 
_ brain, sleepless They ‘bring new life 
. nights, loss of appe- to worn out sufferers, 
tite, tired feeling, in send rich blood ting- 
fact, a worn out sys- Eo ling through every 
tem find immediate vein, soothe and 


relief anda sure Strengthen every 
cure by using nerve. They have 
restored to the paralytic the use of hislimbs, to the victim of Locomotor Ataxia and St. Vitus’ Dance 
the full control of the nerves; they have freed thousands from the pangs of Neuralgia and Rheu- 
matism; they cure Indigestion and all Stomach Troubles and Female Diseases. There is no 
other remedy equal to Ox-Blood Tablets. They are doing wonders. Thousands are being cured 
every day. You probably read about Ox-Blood Tabiets and throw it aside as a patent medi- 
cine ad. Don’t do it. Ox-Blood Tablets are not a patent medicine; they are a food; they 
are not only noted for the nourishment they contain, but their medical qualities are equal to 
any remedy on the thin people gain won- 
market. If you are a derfully in flesh by 


sufferer itis your own the use of these tab- 
fault; we can and will lets. Write us at once 
cure you if you will use and inclose roc ‘for 
our remedy. Ox-Blood postage on a three 
Tablets are a great weeks’ trial treatment. 
We give you enough to test them—63 Tablets FREE for the trouble of sending for them. Only 
one trial package tO a person, soc box containing 100 tablets of your druggist. We make all 
=, good. Write us at once for samples and testimonials. Any one that has used Ox-Blood 


‘ablets will testify to the good results. Address: 


W. A. HENDERSON, COMPANY, Des, Moines, Lowa. 
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Broken Bric-a-Bracs 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, explains 
some very interesting facts about Major's Cement. 

The multitudes who use this standard article know that it is 
many hundred per cent, better than other cements for which 
similar claims are made, but a great many do not know why. 
The simple reason is that Mr. Major uses the best materials 
ever discovered and other manufacturers do not use them, be- 
cause they are expensive and do not allow large profits. Mr. 
Major tells us that one of the elements of his cement costs $3.75 
a pound and another costs, $2.65 a gallon, while a large share of 
the so-called cements and liquid glue upon the market are noth- 
ing more than sixteen-cent glue, dissolved in water or citric 
acid, and, in some cases, altered slightly in color and odor by 
the addition of cheap and useless materials. 

Major's cement retails at fifteen cents and twenty-five cents 
a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a substitute you can de- 
pend upon it that his only object is to make a larger profit. 

The {profit on Major's cement is as much as any dealer ought 
to make on any cement. And this is doubly true in view of the 
fact that each dealer gets his share of the benefit of Mr. Major’s 
advertising, which now amounts to over $5000 a month, 
throughout the country. Established in 1876. 

Insist on having Major’s. Don't accept any offhand advice 
from a druggist. 

If you are at all handy (and you will be likely to find that you 
are a good deal more so than you imagine) you can repair your 
rubber boots and family shoes, and any other rubber and leather 
articles, with Major's Rubber Cement and Major's Leather 
Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a year you 
will thus save. 

If your druggist can't supply you, it will be forwarded by 
mail; either kind. Free of postage. 





... SONGS... 


Bound Volumes of 


Sheet Music 


50 cts. per Volume 


By mail, postpaid, 65 cents each. 


Song Folios, Vol. I, II, I, IV, V. 


Each volume contains more than 150 pages of music, 
selected from the most successful songs of well-known 
composers. 


A.description and table of contents of the above volumes 
given in Descriptive Circular J, mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
A Little Magazine for Musicians. 25c. a Year 


Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 


Orders Solicted for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON 60. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - - BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DiTSON & COMPANY - NEW YORK 
| J. E. DITSON & COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA 














$25,000 in Cash Awards 
A Dignified 
Educational 
Contest. . . 


Open to all New Subscribers of 
The International Magazine 


The contest is to estimate what the population 
of the U. S. will be by the census just taken. It is 
a rational and dignified educational contest in 
which thinking men and women may participate 
with absolute propriety, It is not a lottery or 
similar scheme, as is shown by the fact that it has 
the approval of the Post Office Dept. 

The awards will be made by the Press Publishing 
Association of Detroit, Mich., the Central Savings 
Bank of that city holding a Guarantee Fund of 
$25.000 for that purpose. 

Send us your name and address and we will for- 
ward you circular giving full information. 


The International Magazine 


358 DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.00 a year. 
10 cents a copy. 





Curcd Papa 
of Drinking. 


How Mamma Cured Our Papa Who Was 
a Terrible Drunkard by Mixing a 
Remedy in his Coffee and Food, 
Curing Him Without His Help 
or Knowledge. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE TO ALL. 


It takes a woman to overcome obstacles, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Harry, 522 E. 4th St., Newport, Ky., and her children had for 
years patiently borne the disgrace, suffering, misery and priva- 
tion due to her husband's drinking habits. Learning there was 
a cure for drunkenness which she could give her husband 
secretly, she decided to try it. She mixed it in his food and cof- 
fee, and as the remedy is odorless and tasteless he never knew 
what it was that so quickly relieved the craving for liquor. He 
soon began to pick up in flesh, his appetite for solid food re- 
turned, he stuck to his work regularly, and they now have a 
happy home. Mr. H was told about his wife's experiment 
and he gives her the credit of having restored him to his senses. 
It is certainly a remarkable remedy, cures a man without his 
effort, does him no harm and causes him no suffering whatever. 

Dr. Haines, the discoverer, will send a sample of this grand 
remedy free to all who will write for it. Enough of the remedy 
is mailed free to show how it is used in tea, coffee or food, and 
that it will cure the dreaded habit auieny and permanently. 
Send your name and address to Dr. J. W. Haines 2497 Glenn 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, and he will mail a free sample of the 
re y to you, securely sealed in a plain wrapper, also full 
directions how to use it, books and testimonials from hundreds 
who have been cnred, and everything needed to aid you in sav- 
ing those near and dear to you from a life of degradation and 
ultimate poverty and disgrace. 

— for a free trial to-day. It will brighten the rest of your 
le. ' 
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$15 | $25 


A Safe System at a 
Reasonable Price. 


BOSTON OFFICE, + 170 Summer St. 


.+»BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING... 


$30 $50 
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(OPERATING STEAMSHIPS NORTH WEST AND NORTH LAND) 

Will open the season of 1900, June 19th, between Buffalo and Duluth, through 
Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron and Superior; stopping at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac, 
Sault Ste. Marie; connecting at the yarious ports for all points South, East and 
West, via railway and steamship lines. 

June is one of the most delightful months in which to make the trip. 

Two thousand miles of unsurpassed grandeur from the decks of the most mag- | 

nificent ships'afloat,, Cuisine is ynexcelled. yavate, of , 


For particulars regarding service and extended tours apply to W. M. LOWRIE 
W.C. FARRINGTON. Vice-President. Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Buffalo 
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SUPERB BIBLE PREMIUMS 


We have selected the new Teachers’ Edition of the Illuminated Holy Bible for premium purposes this season 
because we regard itas the best, hand an t satisfactory Teachers’ Bible ever made. 

Best, because it presents all the essential special features that give utility to the usual Teachers’ Bible, beside 
others of even greater educational value, that no other bible contains. 

Handsomest, because the typography is perfect, the paper and presswork beyond criticism, the bindings most 
tasteful and durable; and, above all because of the nearly six hundred original descriptive illustrations, which not only 
beautify the volume, but must inevitably lead toa better understanding of the Word, and a closer intimacy with the 
living truths of Holy Writ. 

This Bible is not merely embellished; itis truly and accurately illustrated. Other Bibles there are containing 

ictures; none other in which the individual texts are actually illuminated, as though by the touch of inspiration. 
mparison is impossible; for the new Bible stands alone—there is no other of its kind. Hence, praise of this superb new 
book means no disparagement of the many excellent editions published heretofore. 

The wonderful new ee edited by that world-famous theologian and Bible teacher, the Rev. A. F. Schauffier, 
D.D., comprise exactly what the Sunday-school worker and Bible student most wants and needs—no more, The 
beautiful maps, in colors, were newly engraved for this edition. The text is self-pronouncing, the concordance is a 
marvel of skillful condensation, the marginal references and variant readings are unusually complete. In a word, the 


f 2 > new Illuminated Teachers’ Bible is the 
acme of perfection, 
OPEN—Showing Style of Illustration. Popular 12mo. Size of perfection. = tor « cer. 
tain BR on mng 6 from the magnificent 
first edition, printed from fresh, clear 
a as many as we wanted, 
ut enough to secure us the lowest 
wholesale prices. We shall distribute 
most of these books as premiums to 
both old and new subse rs; but, in 
confermity with our contract, a por- 
tion ofour stock will be sold separ- 
ately, for a limited time, at the whole- 
sale prices given below for the Bibles 
alone. To make sure of this remark- 
able bargain, orders should be sent at 
once, 
We will mail book of sample 
s and illustrations, with price-list 
and a full description of seven hand- 
some styles, free on receipt of three 
two-cent stamps to prepay postage, 
etc. But, remember, we guarantee 
these Bibles to be precisely as repre- 
sented, or your money back. ou 
take norisk; nor do we—for the beauty 
of this new edition cannot be ade- 
quately described in words. Due 
appreciation can come only with see- 
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Divinity Circuit Binding—Can be rolled up and carried anywhere 
Read This 
Remarkable 
Half-Price 


Proposition 


STYLE_10.—Bound in American 
OFFER No. 1. Morocco, Divinity Circuit. paper lined, 
red-under-gold edges, headbands and silk pokeneubett 
Publisher's list price, $7.003 our price, inclu- 


ding one year's subscription to **The Nat- 
ional Magazine” $3 75 
The Bible Alone, $2.75. 


STYLE 112.—Same Bible with solid 
OFFER No. 2. linen linings to edge, extending into 
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the book, and linen fiy-leaves—a most durable 
Publisher's list price, $8.00; om price in- 
o 


cluding one r’s subscription “The 
National agazine”’.. . . $4.00 
The Bible Alone, $3.00, 


STYLE 12.—Same with 

OFFER No. 3. Water-grain icather po oyoy edge— 

asumptuous and substantial merge Publisher's 
list price, $9.00; our price, including : 

ear's subscription *to “The National $4.25 DIVINITY CIRCUIT, FLEXIBLE BIND- 

agazime”....... . ; ING. SIZE, WHEN CLOSED, 5% inches 

The Bible Alone, $3.25. Wide' by ‘8 inches Long.  ‘ ‘~ é 
Cash in full must accom: allorders. Bibles will be delivered free to any P: 0. or Express ‘Office in the 


it Bi sfactory, 
United States and Canada. If Bible is not precisely as represented and in every way sati the price will be 
cheerfully refunded, These special offers are subject to withdrawal or increase in rates Mt any time. ‘Address, 


THE W. W. POTTER CO., 91 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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CET OUR PRICES 


Before you place your orders for 
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: Iron Beds, Dining ; 
+ Bedding, Room ¢ 
= Etc., Furniture ¢ 
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Would it not be a good idea to call in and GET OUR PRICES? 
The QUALITY of our goods you KNOW. 


’ MORRIS, MURCH & BUTLER, 


42 SUMMER scabvcanaeid BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Place for.. 


Shot-Gun, Rifle, Fishing-Rod, 
250 Shells and Clothing 


Strongest Trunk Made! 


“Cover folds,” needs no straps or bolts, 





Of the thousands of them in 
use, nine-tenths have gone to 
people who have been recom. 
mended to buy them by friends 
who had them. What better 
testimonial is required than this? 





Send for Cataloguc. , 
WE MAKE ALL KINDS “Se 
OF TRUNKS. 


The New Departure Trunk Co., <8 Summer Street, Boston 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 








VOL. XIl. CONTENTS FOR SEPTETIBER, 1900 


NO. 6. 








“An Autumn Reverie.” Drawing . . . A-P.Button. . Frontispiece 
Affairsat Washington. . «© «© «© +~ = « Joe Mitchell Chapple . 427 
With portraits of ncn and women of the hour 
An Escape From the Boxers * ce. «. -« * /Frank:E- Moynahan 437 
With illustrations 
‘The Tartar Invasion of China =. wl sw Captain Charles W. Hall 442 
With rare illustrations from old prints 
Behind the Green Door. Story. II. . : R Annie. T. Colcock 447 
With illustrations by the author 
A Matrimonial Campaign. Story . ~. .~. Minnie Reid French 455 
With illustrations by R. Emmett Owen 
Come, Gentle Melancholy, Poem . . . Frank Putnam 462 
Self-Support in College . « © 2-4) -BeoneraK Smith 463 
With illustretions by R. Emmett Owen 
The Wife of the Sporting Editor. . . «Elizabeth Cherry Waltz 466 
Frank Putnam and His Poems * . . ~~ Anna Farquhar 472 

; With portrait 
A Summer in the Arctic Circle . - ‘ 3 A. G. Kingsbury . 476 
With photographs by our special artist 
‘The Romance:of Off «= ws ee ns go *  WaltltePawecett:.. 483 
With photographs 
With the Ocean Pilots fora Cruise . ° : Edmund Gannet . 491 
‘ With illustrations by R. Emmett Owen 
A Dream of Rain. Story . . « «© © ~~ J. Gertrude Menard on 
A Pean of Love. Poem . ‘ r ‘ - Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 500 
A Knave of Conscience. Chaps. XXV-XXVI ._ Francis Lynde 501 
Mistress Doris, American Story of the Revolution  Wiiliam McLeod Raine 507 
With illustration by Victor A. Searles 
Convictions ‘ r ° * ps Anna Farquhar. 513 
The Atlantic Line. Poem. . «. « #« ~~ Frederick H. Seigfreid . 515 
“Labor ays EAWAGG 6 ok we Ralph Bergengren 516 


*Paytat Smiles and leas 5. ke Illustrated by R. Emmett Owen 


‘The Criticism of the Critic  . a ‘ ; Georgia Lee 

Inthe Pishingline .- ... «© «© « « May Harris, : 

Dr. Perciva’s Cure. . « +« © o ~ Caroline S. Valentine... 
At Twilight Time . . «© «© = «© ~~ « + Maude DeVere Krake . 
From the Crow’s Nest. . ». + « «© -HavreSacque .. . 
Let’s Talk itOver . « «© +o « + «© ~ Publisher’s Department 
















517 
519 
521 
; 522 
. 523 
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Subscription, $1.00 per Year (in advance) 10 Cents a Number 


THE W. W. POTTER CO., 91 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


W. W. POTTER, President. Copyright 1900. Entered at Boston Post 
JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, Treasurer. Office as second-class matter. 
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>\ to be used as an 
addition to fresh 
milk — ALWAYS 
with FRESH MILK. 








MILK contains the life if 
principle which a dried, & 
condensed, pasteurized or WR 
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} =; and without which aW 
hi young infant will not thrive. \ 
¥ In one - half pint of warm water 
dissolve one heaping tablespoonful 
Y of Mellin’s Food and add a half pint of \) 
Y FRESH MILK. Thatis the waytopre- Y 
jj} pare Mellin’s Food for a baby three months Wig 
old. No boiling, no straining, no cooking—perfectly 
#7 simple. Babies younger than three months need less 
7 Mellin’s Food and less milk. Older children need more 
Y¥ Mellin’s Food and more milk. The proportions should be 
adapted to the age and condition of the child. 
7 It is best to prepare the Mellin’s Food several hours before 
it is to be used, and keep it in a covered jar or bottle in a cool 
place. 
Our circulars and our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
contain directions for preparing Mellin’s Food for infants of all 
ages. We will gladly send the book free to any one wishing it. 





























7 HAZEL ELLIS 


A Mellin’s Food fy, 
Baby wy, 


ANGELA BARTA 


A Mellin’s Food 
Girl 
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Send us a postal for a free sample of 
Mellin’s Food. 





MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 




















MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


AFTER BATHING 
AND SHAVING. 


Delightful After Bathing Ea 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 


PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. 

"S (the original), a Little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but there is a reason for tt. 

Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 

Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents 
(Sample free.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





—————— 


















"AMERICAS GREATEST [{EATER 





nit ©) wey (Gay 
Boston, Mass.USA. 





























THE 
BEST 
MagecHeater 
N(} SMOKE, NO DUST. NO GAS, 
THOSE WHO USE “ Magee” Ranges and 
Heaters say they ARE THE BEST, and 
ADVISE OTHERS TO use them, They 
give perfect satisfaction in every particular, 
with proper use. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet, with references, 
Sold by Leading Dealers 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
32 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 
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For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, Axle 
Grease, Blacking, and all impurities from the hands, it is 
unequalled, leaving the skin soft, white and smooth. 


Beware of Imitations, For sale by all Grocers, 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Office, 123 Oliver St., - a - Boston. 


Factory, Wottastong. an. 


















have been established 47 years. Are unsurpassed 
in Tone, Beauty and Durability. By our system of 
poymene every family in moderate circumstances 


own a fine piano. We take old eviews in 
exchange and deliver the Sano in your home free of e Catalogue and 
Saptennlion’ tres. VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boyiston St St., Boston, Mass. 
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PN... the best for big 
game. Made in many cali- 
bres and models to meet all 
needs. For accuracy and 


penetration they have no 
equals while the action is 


safe and sure. 120 page 





catalog of arms and am- 


munition, 300 illustrations Gives a quick volish 
f colored cover by Frederic without dirt. 


Remington mailed for 3 


ites J.LPrescotts Co. NEWYORK. 
Marlin fire Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 
ALWAYS EASY 


Thee sre 
** is stam) 
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“Among all the instruments of the renowned makers, here 
and abroad, I to-day prefer the Weber because of its sympa- 
thetic tone quality.” EMMA CALVE. 

Apri 5, 1900, 





“Its exquisite tone has been a source of great delight.” The e 

APRIL 7, 1900. CLEMENTINE DE VERE. 
“Perfect for accompanying the voice.” 

MARCH 22, 1900, ERNST VAN DYCK. CUSHION 
“Congratulating you upon the incontestable superiority of 

your magnificent pianos.” ALVAREZ. BUTTON 


FEBRUARY 7, 1900. «CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample pair,Silk 50¢, Cotton 25¢ 
% < Pai led on receiptof price. 


GEO. FROST 0O., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


BS" EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“@S 


“The quality and tone of your beautiful instruments have 
been entirely satisfactory to me.” POL PLANCON. 
Aprit 5, 1900, 
Sd 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York, 
268 Wabash A enue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Sy eet, Boston. 

























— fy , Swell Summer Styles 











